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place  a  tnu't  of  (les«>rt  of  fifty  miles  iK'tween  them 
an*l  their  enemies,  aiui  all  the  armies  in  tlie  worhl 
would  jK'rish  in  the  pursuit  of  a  troop  of  Araln. 
I>“t  any  one  fitiuo'  to  himself  a  coiiiitrv  without  ver¬ 
dure  and  without  water,  a  huriiiiii:  sun,  a  sky 
always  clear,  plains  covereil  with  s,aiid,aiid  moun¬ 
tains  still  more  parched,  over  which  the  eye  extemU, 
and  the  siuht  is  lo-t,  without  lieimr  stopjs-d  hv  a 
siinxle  livins?  object;  a  dead  earth,  jiaiftil  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression)  by  the  winds,  wbu  h 
pres«‘nts  nothiiu'  but  Ihmus  of  dead  IwHlies,  tliiits 
'catlered  here  and  there,  rocks  standiiit;  uprii^ht  or 
overthrown ;  a  desr^rt  entirely  naked,  when*  the 
traveller  never  da*w  his  breath  under  the  friendly 
sluule;  where  he  has  nothinti(  to  ;rcrom|>any  him, 
and  where  nothim;  reminds  him  of  liviiuf  nature  ; 
an  absolute  void  a  thoiisiind  times  more  fni'btful 
than  that  of  the  forest,  whos«‘  veidurr*.  in  some 
measure,  diminishes  the  horrors  of  solitude ;  an 
immensity  which  he  in  vain  attempts  to  overrun ; 
for  hunejer,  thirst,  and  burning  heat,  press  on  him 
every  weary  moment  that  remains  bi'tween  desjiair 
and  death. 

Nevertheles.s,  the  Anib  has  found  means  to  sur¬ 
mount  these  difficulties,  and  even  to  appropriate  to 
himself  these  snips  of  Nature ;  they  serve  him  for 
anitsylum;  they  secure  his  re|K>ie,  and  maintain 
him  in  his  inde|>endence.  But  why  does  not  man 
know  how  to  make  use  of  them  without  abu.s4*  ? 
This  same  xVrab,  free,  imleiiendent,  tninquil,  and 
even  rich,  insteail  of  resjiecting  those  deserts  as  the 
ramparts  of  his  lilierty,  soils  them  with  guilt ;  he 
traverses  over  them  to  the  neighlmring  nations,  and 
robs  them  of  their  slaves  and  gold :  he  makes  us,* 
of  them  to  exercise  hi.s  roblieries,  which  lie  unfor¬ 
tunately  enjoys  more  than  his  liberty;  for  his  en¬ 
terprises  are  ;ilmost  all  succes.sful :  notwithstanding 
the  caution  of  his  neighlsirs,  ;ind  the  siijieriorily  of 
their  forces,  he  escajtes  their  pursuit,  and,  unpun¬ 
ished,  liears  axx’ay  all  he  has  plundered  them  of. 

An  Arab  who  de.stines  himself  to  this  business  of 
land  piracy,  early  hardens  himself  to  the  fatigue  of 
travelling:  he  accustoms  himsi*lf  to  pass  many 
I  days  without  .sleep ;  to  suffer  hunger,  thirst  and 
heat ;  at  the  same  time  he  instructs  his  Uamels,  he 
1  brings  tfiem  up,  and  exercises  them  in  the  same 
method.  A  few  days  alter  they  an*  fK>ni,  he  bends 
i  their  legs  under  their  liellies,  and  constrains  them 
i  to  remain  on  the  earth,  and  loatis  them  in  this  situ- 
,  atioii,  xvith  a  weight  as  heavy  as  they  usually 
,  Ctarry,  which  he  only  relieves  them  from  to  give 
r  them  a  heavier.  Insteml  of  .suffering  them  fo  feed 
,  every  hour,  and  drink  even  when  tliey  are  thirsty, 
r  he  regubites  their  repasts,  and,  by  degrees,  increases 
,  I  hem  to  greater  dbtaiiciM  between  each  meal,  di- 
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miliiMhiiig  alxn,  at  the  Haim*  litm*,  the  (|uaiitity  of 
their  foml.  When  they  are  a  little  stronf^er,  he 
exerciseH  them  to  the  courni* ;  he  excites  them  by 
the  example  of  horKes,  ami  emleavornto  render  them 
aluo  as  swift,  and  more  r«>hiiHt;  at  length,  when  he 
IS  assured  of  the  strength  and  swiftness  of  his  Cam¬ 
els,  and  that  they  can  endure  hiin^'r  and  thirst,  he 
then  loails  them  with  whatever  is  necessary  for  his 
and  their  subsistence.  He  depart.s  with  them,  ar¬ 
rives  iinev|iectedly  at  the  l*ordersof  the  desert,  stops 
the  first  |iassi*ns:er  In*  hi*<*s,  pillatres  the  strajij^ling; 
habitations,  and  lomls  his  Caniels  with  his  IsKity. 
If  he  is  pursued,  he  is  obliged  toev|s*dite  his  retreat; 
and  then  he  displays  all  his  own  and  his  animals' 
talents.  Mounted  on  one  of  his  swiftest  ('ainels, 
he  conducts  the  troop,  makes  them  travel  day  and 
night,  almost  without  stopping  either  to  eat  or  drink. 
In  this  manner  he  ea“ily  j)ass<*s  over  three  hundred 
miles  in  eight  days;  and,  during  all  that  time  of 
fatigue  and  travel,  he  never  unloads  his  Cam(*ls, 
and  only  allows  them  .an  hour  of  re{N>s(*,  a  IkiII  of 
|iaste  each  day.  They  often  run  in  this  manner 
for  eight  or  nine  days  without  meeting  with  any 
water,  dining  which  time  they  never  drink  ;  .and 
when  hy  chance  they  find  a  |HH)i  at  some  distance 
from  their  route,  they  .smell  the  water  at  more  th.an 
half  a  mile  liefore  they  come  to  it.  Thirst  now 
makes  them  redouble  their  {KU'e ;  and  then  th<*y 
drink  enough  for  all  the  time  pa'^t,  and  for  as  long 
to  come ;  for  often  they  ;ire  many  weeks  in  tnivel- 
ling;  .and  their  time  of  iili.slinence  endures  .a.s  long 
as  they  are  on  their  journey. 

In  Turkey,  Persia  b^gypt,  Arabia,  Parluiry,  iS:c. 
they  us<?  no  other  carriage  for  their  merchamlise 
than  (’amels,  which  is,  of  all  their  conveyances,  the 
most  ready  .and  the  cheapest.  Merchants  and  other 
travellers  assemble  themselves  in  carav.ans,  to  avoid 
the  insulLs  .and  piracies  of  the  Arabs.  These  cara¬ 
vans  are  often  very  numerous,  and  often  comjKiseil 
of  more  Camels  th.an  men.  Kvery  one  of  the.se 
Camels  is  loaded  according  to  his  .strength  ;  and  he 
is  so  sensible  of  it  him.sr*]f,  that  when  a  he.avier  hxul 
th;ui  usual  is  pul  uixin  him,  he  rt'fuses  it,  by  con¬ 
stantly  rt'inaming  in  his  resting  |M>sture,  till  he  is 
lightenetl  of  some  of  his  burthen. 

Large*  and  strong  Camels  generally  carry'  a  thou¬ 
sand,  and  even  twelve  hundrt*d  weight;  the  sm.aller 
only  six  or  stwen  hundasl.  In  the.se  commercial 
journeys,  they  do  not  travel  quick  ;  .and,  as  the 
route  IS  often  .seven  or  eight  hundred  miles,  they 
regulate  their  stages;  they  only  walk  .and  go  every 
day  ten  or  twelve  miles;  they  are  disburthened 
every  evening,  and  are  su  He  red  to  feed  at  lilierty. 
If  they  are  in  a  jiarl  of  the  country  where  there  is 
{lastiire,  they  eat  enough  in  one  hour  to  serve  them 
twenty-four,  and  to  ruminate  on  during  the  whole 
night ;  but  they  seldom  meet  with  )»a.sturt*s,  and 
this  delicate  ftKxl  is  not  necessary  for  them :  they 
even  seem  to  prefer  wormwiHsl,  thi.stles,  nettles, 
furgp,  and  other  thorny  v^tables,  to  the  milder 
herlis  ;  and  so  long  as  they  cun  find  plants  to  hrouse 
on,  they  very  easily  live  without  any  drink. 

This  facility  with  which  they  abstain  so  long 
from  drinking,  is  not  pure  habit,  hut  rather  .an  effect 
of  their  formation.  Independent  of  the  four  stom¬ 
achs  that  are  commonly  found  in  ruminating  .ani¬ 
mals,  the  Camel  is  jiossessed  of  a  fifth  l»ag,  which 
serves  him  as  a  n*servoir  to  retain  the  water.  Tliis 
fifth  stomach  is  |M>culiar  to  the  C’amel.  It  is  of  so 
vast  a  capacity  as  fo  contain  a  great  quantity  of 


iMjiior,  where  it  remains  without  corruption,  or 
without  the  other  aliments  lieiiig  able  to  mix  with 
it.  When  the  animal  is  pres.sed  with  thirst,  or  has 
occasion  to  dilute  the  dry  fooil,  and  to  macerate  it 
for  rumination,  he  cau.st*s  a  part  of  tliisi  water  to 
reascend  into  the  stomach,  and  even  to  the  throat, 
by  a  simple  contraction  of  the  inu-scles. 

This  animal  bears  about  him  all  the  marks  of 
slavery  and  pain  ;  below  the  breast,  ujioii  the  ster¬ 
num,  is  a  thick  ;md  large  callosity,  as  tough  as 
horn;  the  like  substance  ap|iears  u|ion  the  joints 
of  the  legs;  :uid  although  these  colhisities are  to  Is* 
met  with  in  every  animal,  yet  they  plainly  prove 
that  they  are  not  natural,  hut  pnxluced  hy  an  e.x- 
cessive  constraint  and  ]iain,  as  ap|s*ars  from  their 
being  often  found  filled  with  pus.  It  is  therefore 
evident,  that  this  deformity  proceeds^  from  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  which  the.se  animals  are  constrained,  of 
forcing  them,  when  quite  young,  to  lie  upon  their 
stomach  with  their  legs  lient  under  them,  and  in 
that  crampt  jiosture  to  bear  not  only  the  weiffht  of 
their  boily,  but  also  the  burthens  with  which  they 
are  livlen.  These  |ioor  animals  must  .suffer  a  great 
deal,  as  they  make  lamentable  cries,  e.sjiecially 
when  they  are  overloaded ;  and,  notwith.standing 
they  are  continually  abused,  they  have  as  much 
spirit  .as  d(X‘ility.  At  the  first  sign  they  bend  their 
legs  under  their  Isidies,  and  kneeling  upon  the 
grouinl,  they  .are  unloaded,  without  the  trouble  of 
lifting  up  the  lojwl  to  a  gre.at  height,  which  must 
hapjien  were  they  to  .stand  upright.  As  .soon  as 
they  are  loaded,  they  raise  themselves  up  again 
without  any  .assi.stance  or  support ;  and  the  con¬ 
ductor,  mounted  on  one  of  them,  preceeds  the  whole 
trtxip,  who  follow  him  in  the  s.ame  jiace  as  lie  leads. 
They  have  neither  need  of  whip  or  spur  to  excite 
them ;  hut,  when  they  liegin  to  lie  hatigued,  their 
conductors  sujqiort  their  spirits,  or  rather  charm 
their  weariness,  hy  a  song,  or  the  souiul  of  some 
instrument.  When  they  w.ant  to  prtdong  the  route, 
or  double  the  day’s  journey,  they  give  them  .an 
hour’s  re.st ;  after  which,  renewing  their  song,  they 
again  prcKeed  on  their  way  for  m.any  hours  more ; 
and  the  singing  continues  until  the  time  th<at  they 
.stop.  Then  the  Camels  again  kneel  down  on  the 
earth,  to  lie  relieved  from  the  burthen,  by  the  cords 
lieing  untied,  and  the  Imles  rolled  down  on  each 
side.  They  remain  in  this  cramjied  po.siure,  with 
their  lielly  couched  ujion  the  earth,  and  sleep  in  the 
midst  of  their  baggage,  which  is  tied  on  again  the 
next  morning  with  as  much  re.adiness  and  facility 
as  it  was  untied  before  they  went  to  rest.  These 
are,  however,  not  their  only  inconveniences :  they 
are  prepared  for  all  these  evils  by  one  still  greater ; 
by  mutilating  them  by  castration  while  young. 
They  leave  but  one  male  for  eight  or  ten  females ; 
.and  all  the  laltoring  Camels  are  commonly  gelt ; 
tliey  are  weaker,  without  doubt,  than  those  which 
are  not  castrated ;  but  they  are  more  tractable  th.an 
the  others,  who  are  not  only  indocile,  hut  almost 
furious,  in  the  rutting  time,  which  remains  forty 
days,  and  which  hapjiens  every  spring  of  the  ye.ar. 
The  female  goes  with  young  exactly  a  year,  and, 
like  all  other  large  animals,  produces  but  one  at  a 
birth.  They  have  great  plenty  of  milk,  which  is 
thick,  and  nourishing  even  for  the  human  species, 
if  it  is  mixed  with  more  than  an  equal  quantity  of 
water.  The  females  .seldom  do  any  labor  while 
they  .'ire  with  young,  hut  are  suflered  to  bring  forth 
at  lilierty.  The  profit  which  arises  from  their  pro¬ 


duce,  suid  from  their  milk,  is*rhaps  surjKis!s*.s  thai 
which  is  got  from  their  lalior.  In  general,  thr  futu  i 
the  Camels  are,  the  more  cajiahle  they  are  of 
during  grccat  hatigues.  Their  hunche.s  apis*;ir  to  I.,. 
formetl  only  by  the  .suiienibundance  of  nouri.shmcnt 
for,  in  long  journeys,  where  they  are  obliged  to  i-tim 
them  in  their  food,  and  where  they  sulierboth  hiu\. 
ger  and  thirst,  these  hunches  gratlually  diniini>l,, 
and  are  reduced  altno.st  even;  and  the  einiiuiuts 
are  only  discovered  by  the  height  of  the  hair,  whu  h 
is  alw.ays  much  longer  u|M>n  these  parts  than  ii|kii, 
any  other  jiart  of  the  hack. 

The  young  Camel  sucks  his  mother  a  year;  ainl 
when  they  w.ant  to  bring  him  iiji  sons  toinakt  Im,, 
.strong  and  robust*  they  leave  him  .at  liln  ity  to  -u,  i, 
or  graze  for  a  longer  time,  nor  lK‘gin  to  lo,a»l  biin, 
or  put  him  to  l.xlior,  till  he  has  .attained  thv  age  oi 
four  years  The  Camel  commonly  lives  forty  w 
fifty  years. 

The  Camel  is  not  only  of  gre.ater  value  th.an  the 
elephant,  but  perhaps  not  of  less  than  the  Iioin*. 
the  a.s8,  and  the  ox,  all  united  together.  Me  aldin- 
carries  as  much  as  two  mules;  he  not  only  aUu 
eats  less,  but  likewisi*  f(*eds  on  herbs  .-is  coarse  a- 
the  ass.  The  female  furnishes  milk  a  longer  tnm 
ban  the  cow  ;  the  flesh  of  young  Camels  is  giMNi 
and  wholesome,  like  ve.al ;  then  hair  is  finer,  ami 
more  sought  after  than  the  fine.«t  of  wool ;  there  i' 
not  a  part  of  them,  even  to  their  excrements,  fntm 
which  some  profit  is  not  drawn  ;  for  sal  ammoniac 
is  made  from  their  urine ;  their  dung  when  dncil 
and  jKiwdered,  serves  them  for  litter,  as  it  do<*s  bu 
horses,  with  whom  they  often  tiavel  into  counti  ic' 
where  neither  .straw  nor  hay  is  known.  In  line, 
a  kind  of  turf  is  made  of  this  dung,  which  Imrii' 
freely,  and  gives  a  fl.ame  as  clear,  and  almost 
lively,  as  that  of  dry  woo*l ;  even  this  is  aiiotlici 
great  use,  esjiecially  in  deserts,  where  not  a  tire  m 
to  1h*  seen,  and  where,  from  the  deficiency  of  com¬ 
bustible  matters,  fire  is  almost  as  .scarce  as  watci 

TALKS  OK  TKAVKLLKU.S 
N umber  Two. 

A  LI  BEY  ON  THE  RED  SEA 

The  children  were  very  desirous  of  hearing  an¬ 
other  .story  .alioiit  Ali  Bey,  esjiocially  after  llicn 
mother  told  them  that  he  was  once  in  almost  as 
dangerous  a  siUi.ation  on  the  Red  Sea  .as  he  had 
lieen  in  the  desert  of  Morocco. 

“  But  how  came  he  to  be  on  the  Red  ISea,  mam¬ 
ma,”  said  Lucy ;  “  it  is  a  long  way  from  Morocco." 

“  True,  my  dear,”  replied  her  mother.  “  Egypt 
lies  between  Morocco  and  the  Ri*d  Sea.  Sinct*  we 
jiarted  from  Ali  Bey,  he  has  visited  that  famous 
country.  He  .sailed  up  the  Nile  from  Rosetta  to 
Cairo,  where  he  was  received  very  hospitably  by 
the  Scheiks.  After  staying  there  alniut  a  month  he 
wished  to  join  a  caravan  which  was  going  to  Me»- 
ca,  his  kind  friends  accoinjianied  him  a  little  waj 
out  of  the  town,  when  they  took  leave  of  him,  ami 
returned  to  Cairo.” 

“On  Thursd.iy,  the  18th  of  Decemlier, 
the  signal  for  the  dejiarture  of  the  caravan  was 
given;  and  immediately  .apjieared  long  files  of 
camels,  coming  from  all  sides  of  the  horizon,  leav¬ 
ing  their  resjiective 'encampments  to  unite  them¬ 
selves  with  the  main  Inidy.  Tlie  caravan  Indiig 
assembled,  began  to  cros.s  the  ilesert,  directing 
course  toward  the  east.  Ali  Bey  took  with  him 
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fourteen  c.'unels,  two  horr^s,  aiul  a  tVw  wrvants. 
He  interuleil  to  return  into  Kcypt,  and  left  in(^t  of 
his  property  there.  The  whole  caravan  consi.«ted 
of  five  thousand  camels,  and  between  two  and 
three  hundred  horses.  There  were  also  jierson.sof 
every  Mahometan  nation,  who  were  ^oing  to  i>er- 
form  their  pilgrimsige  to  Mecca.  The  camels 
walked  in  files,  with  an  equ.-U  and  regular  step, 
like  clock-work.  They  encamjied,  during  |>art  of 
the  night,  in  the  middle  of  the  desert. 

“The  next  day  Ali  Hey  anuisetl  himself  in  a 
way  that  would  have  plea-st'd  you,  ll.arry.  .\sthe 
(uravan  move*l  very  slowly,  he  jta.s.scd  to  the  hc.'ul 
of  it,  jiccomjKinied  hy  two  of  hi.s  servant.s,  who 
spn'iul  a  carjietand  a  cushion  for  him  on  the  sand; 
and  there  he  seated  himself  for  three  quarters  of  .an 
hour,  entertained  by  w'atching  the  long  procession 
as  it  pa.s.sed  iKjfore  him.  When  all  the  can)els  and 
jieople  had  gone  by,  he  mounted  his  horse,  arrived 
quickly  at  the  head  of  the  line  again,  and  .seated 
himself  a.s  f)efore.  Indeed,  he  was  so  well  pleasi‘d 
with  this  .amusement,  tlmt  the  journey  did  not  ap- 
|)ear  fatiguing  to  him.  The  ground  w.as  composed 
of  hills  of  loosi'  s.and,  without  the  least  apjteanince 
of  plants  or  anim.als.  Not  an  insect  or  a  bird  was 
to  1h*  .seen  in  the  air.  They  passed  one  more  night 
Ir  this  desolate  place  ;  and  early  next  nuuningthey 
j)erceive<l,  at  a  great  distance,  the  little  town  of 
Suez,  situ.ated  on  a  small  height.  All  those  who 
were  on  horseback,  as  well  as  the  armed  Arabs, 
who  .vert  mounted  on  camels  or  dromedaries,  went 
to  the  he.iJ  of  the  caravan,  forming  a  line  of  battle. 

“S<x)n  after,  they  .saw  a  group  of  j)erson.s  on 
h(»rseback,  who  were  coming  from  Suez,  .and  pre¬ 
pared  their  .arms;  but  |)erceiving  they  were  Arnaut 
.soldiers  and  inluibitants  of  Suez,  who  were  coming 
to  meet  them,  every  one  wa.s  rejoiced.  After  the 
two  bodies  met,  they  continued  to  march  in  a  long 
line.  Several  of  the  Arabs,  every  now  and  then, 
left  their  ninks,  .and  going  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  line,  afforded,  hy  their  racing  and  tiring  off  their 
guns,  much  amusement  to  every  body. 

“  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  these  Arabs  going  at 
full  sjKed,  mounted  on  horses  or  dromedaries,  with 
their  lances  in  the  air  or  pointed  forward.  They 
continued  racing  and  firing;  and  sometimes  the  balls 
c.ame  so  ne.ar  to  the  line,  that  they  could  hear  them 
hiss  as  they  passed  by;  but  I  believe  the  Arabs 
were  careful  not  to  hurt  any  body. 

“  At  length,  about  noon,  the  caravan  entered 
Suez,  amid  shouts  of  joy  and  tlie  fuing  of  guns. 
Ali  Bey  took  up  his  residence  in  a  small  house  that 
hal  been  prepared  for  him,  some  of  his  friends  at 
Cairo  having  written  to  their  correspondents  at  Suez, 
at  Djcdda,  and  at  Mecca,  desiring  that  they  would 
bespeak  hou.ses  for  Ali  Bey  to  live  in  while  he 
staid  in  those  towms :  they  were  also  to  aflbrd  him 
protection,  and  any  assistance  he  might  want.” 

“  I  think,”  said  Harry',  “  that  jieople  were  very 
.attentive  to  Ali  Bey,  every  where.  I  wonder  what 
was  the  reason.” 

“  I  told  you  that  he  travelled  as  a  prince ;  of 
course,  he  was  either  acquainted  with  tlie  juincipal 
Jieople  in  the  countries  which  he  visited,  or  he 
carried  letters  which  recommended  him  to  their 
friendship  and  kindness. 

“  Ali  Bey  had  not  much  temptation  to  remain 
long  at  Suez ;  for  it  is  a  jioor  little  town,  falling 
into  ruins.  The  Red  Sea  in  that  jwul  is  only  .aliout 
two  miles  broad,  even  at  high  water;  when  Uie 


tide  is  out,  it  IS  hhicIi  narrower.  On  the  slum*  i.sa 
quay  almost  entirely  comjKX'^'tl  of  sliells,  which  is 
a  very  convenient  place  to  embark  fnuu.  .\li  H«*y 
sUutl  only  two  days  at  Suez,  when,  on  'riu->day, 
the  23d  of  Decemlier,  ISOii,  he  emhaiked  in  a  ves¬ 
sel  built  on  jiurjKise  for  navigating  that  sea.  An 
Arabian  dao,  is  very  different  from  an  Fjrglish  .ship. 
The  enormou«  .sail  is  maile  of  very  coars«*  cotton, 
and  the  nqs's  ii.sed  in  the  rigging  are  nuule  of  the 
liark  of  palm-trees. 

“  The  cargo,  or  merchandise  with  which  this  ves¬ 
sel  w.xs  l.oileu,  cousisteil  of  silver  coin,  which  the 
captain  received  sealed  up  in  hags.  The  merchants 
of  Suez  and  Cairo  wisheil  to  send  money  to  the 
merchants  of  Djedda,  ami  they  delivered  it  into  the 
care  of  this  captain. 

“  Ali  Hey  engaged  the  cabin  for  himself :  his  ser- 
v.onts,  and  almut  fifty  pilgrims, occupied  the  hold  of 
the  ve.ssel.  The  captain  came  from  Mocha,  a  jiort 
in  the  southern  jiart  of  Arabia  ” 

“Ah,  maiiinia!  do  you  think  we  have  forgotten 
Mocha?  It  is  the  very  place  where  Rolando  :uid 
his  friends  hatl  such  delightful  coffee.  1  will  .show 
it  you  in  a  minuU*:  here  it  is!  So  the  captain 

c. ame  from  Mocha  Do  you  think  he  ha»l  In'en 
carrying  coflee  in  his  dan,  to  Suez  ?” 

“I  think  it  is  very  proliahle,  b«*causi*he  would 
be  likely  to  get  sale  for  it,  when  so  many  travellers 
were  a.ssembled  .at  Suez.  However,  this  is  only  a 
guess  of  our  own,  my  dear  Harry.  My  .stoiy  does 
not  .say  what  tlie  (/no  was  laden  with  when  it  .ar¬ 
rived  at  Suez;  it  only  tells  us,  th.at  the  crew  con¬ 
sisted  of  fifteen  men,  who  were  as  thin  and  as  black 
as  apes. 

“  The  ship  remained  .at  anchor  for  three  days 
after  Ali  Bt'y  had  embarked.  They  were  four  day’s 
more  in  siiiling  to  the  jMiint  of  Anibia  where  the 
Red  Sea  divides  into  two  branches.  This  jmint  i.s 
called  Cajie  lias  Abouniohammed.  The  following 

d. ay,  Decemlier  31,  they  employ’ed  in  crossing  that 
arm  of  the  Red  Sea  which  run.s  up  into  Arabia. 

“  I  lielieve  you  know  that  the  mountainous  tract 
of  country  in  which  Moses  and  the  Israelites  xvan- 
dered,  after  their  miraculous  e.scajie  Irom  the  jiursuit 
of  Pharaoh :  .some  springs  in  the  hills  a  little  to  the 
south-east  of  Suez,  .are  called  the  springs  of  Moses. 
Mount  Sinai  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula ; 
.and  nearer  to  the  centre  is  Mount  Horeb :  to  the 
north-east  you  observe  the  Grotto,  or  Cave  of  Moses. 
Thu.s,  after  an  interval  of  3300  years,  the  traveller 
may  still  behold  these  rocks  and  mountains,  distin¬ 
guished  by  tlie  same  names  as  when  the  awful 
maje.sty  of  the  Supreme  Being  there  revealed  itself 
to  man. 

“  On  the  2d  of  January,  1 807,  after  having  sailed 
the  whole  day,  they  cast  anchor  at  night  on  the 
Arabian  coast.  The  next  day  they  continued  along 
the  coast  of  Arabia,  sailing  toward  the  south.  But 
you  must  not  suppose  that  this  voyage  was  either 
safe  or  pleasant,  for  the  navigation  of  the  Read  Sea 
is  dreadful.  They  sailed  almost  continually  be¬ 
tween  banks  and  rocks,  some  above,  and  some 
underneath  the  water ;  so  Uiat  they  were  obliged  to 
hav’e  a  guard  of  four  or  five  men  upon  the  prow, 
who  examined  the  course  attentively,  and  who  cried 
out  to  the  steersman,  *  Steer  to  the  right,’  or  ‘  Steer 
to  the  left,’  as  the  rocks  or  shoals  they  were  pass¬ 
ing  happened  to  be  situated.  Notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  terrible  was  the  dangci  they  ran  every 
moment ;  for,  should  those  on  the  look-out  make  a 


misUike,  or  not  .see  the  sIukiI  till  tiio  ship  was  Umi 
I  ne.ar  it ;  or  should  tlie  steersman  not  understand  the 
dilution,  wliK’h  must  often  lie  shouted  hastily,  oi 
uin  the  ship  so  much  out  of  it.s  couim*  to  .strike 
iijMin  iUKither  r<Kk  which  liad  not  lieen  ob.seivcd  ;  or 
should  the  wind  or  the  current  prevent  his  guiding 
the  ship  properly,  it  would  lie  in  the  utmost  d;uig«‘r 
of  U'ing  (bashed  to  pieces.” 

“  But  custom,  you  know,  nuunina.  makes  even 
dillicult  things  easy  ;  I  mean  tluvse  things  which 
are  ditficiiit  at  first.  And  our  Moclui  captain  had 
most  likely  often  iterforuied  this  voy;ige.” 

“  Voiir  remark,  my  dear  I.iicy,  is  very  reason¬ 
able:  but  there  are  some  things  which,  from  then 
nature,  are  ditlicult  at  last  as  well  as  at  first,  though, 
jierlnijis,  not  so  difficult.  The  navigation  of  the 
Red  Sea,  1  bidieve,  is  one  of  them.  It  is  on  account 
of  tliese  terrible  rrxks  and  shoals,  that  there  are  so 
many  shipwrecks  every  year  in  this  sea ;  but  the 
desire  of  giiining  riches  overcomes  the  sense  of 
(bmger;  mid  the  Arabian  vessels  which  convey  the 
valuable  productions  of  India,  of  Persia,  and  of 
Anibia,  .are  continually  emidoyiHl  in  this  hazardous 
navigrition. 

Nece.ssity,  you  know,  hits  bt'en  c;illed  the  mother 
of  invention ;  and  the  gre:it  ri.sk  incurred  by  tin* 
.\rab.s  on  this  sea,  h.as  suggested  a  contrivance, 
which  in  some  degree  le.s.sens  the  danger.” 

“  What  is  that  contnvmice  ?”  said  Harry. 

“  Their  ships  are  made  with  a  false  keel  under 
the  real  one;  .so  tliat,  when  they  strike,  the  shock 
to  the  ve.ssel  Is  not  .so  gn*at ;  and  if  the  weather  is 
notrough,  it  generally  .saves  the  .sliqi.  It  would 
be  well,  however,  if  the  Aralis  exercistsl  their 
ingenuity  in  contriving  a  lietter  kind  of  s;ul.  The 
immense  cotton  sail  which  I  told  you  of,  is  nearly 
.on  inch  thick,  mid  so  cnmlicrsome,  that  .soinetimi's 
fifteen  men  could  not  manage  it,  and  the  |ia.s.sengi‘rs 
were  forced  to  help  them.  The  clumsy  rojies  of 
bark  also  bend  with  difficulty ;  .and  these*  causes 
render  the  working  of  tlie  sliip  .so  slow,  heavy,  and 
fatiguing,  that  it  Is  no  wonder  they  .ore  wrecked  so 
frequently.  On  the  3d  of  Jmiuary  they  |i.ass»(l 
through  the  midst  of  a  numerous  group  of  islands, 
called  Hamra,  and  cast  anchor  near  one  of  them. 
The  names  are  not  put  down  in  this  map,  but  the 
islands  are  represented  by  the.se  little  dots,  ni'ar 
the  Arabian  co<a.st,  just  above  the  25tli  degree  of 
latitude.” 

“  Thank  you,  mamma,”  said  Harry.  “  It  ple;i.ses 
me  very  much  to  find  .some  real  asi:  for  thoN*  lines 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  th.at  have  puzzeled  me  .so 
long :  but  give  me  leave  to  a.sk  you  one  question.” 

“  As  mmiy  as  you  please,  my  dem :  I  like  to  be 
asked  reasonable  question.s.” 

“  Then  I  hope  you  will  think  this  reason.alile. 
How  could  you,  mamm.a,  know  th.at  these  dots 
were  intended  for  the  Isbmds  of  Hamra,  when  there 
i.s  no  name  put  to  them  ?” 

“  I  will  tell  you.  When  I  read  a  book  of  travels, 
I  am  careful  to  refer  to  the  liest  inape  I  have  access 
to,  in  order  to  find  the  places  I  am  reading  about. 
By  this  means  I  can  luiderstand  the  book  much 
better,  and  can  please  myself  by  fancying  that  I 
accompany  the  traveller  in  bis  journey.  Now 
when  I  read  the  story  I  am  telling  you,  in  the  travels 
of  Ali  Bey,  I  referred  to  the  maji  which  he  con¬ 
structed  to  show  the  course  of  this  voyage ;  and  I 
oliserved,  that  the  islands  of  Hamra  were  situated 
in  the  Red  >Sea,  just  to  the  north  of  Uie  2/>th  de  ree 
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(»f  latitiidf*.  (W  ciHiw,  wh**!!  I  little  iloti  ex¬ 
actly  in  that  Nituatimi,  in  any  fitlier  niap,  I  know 
what  iaiandfl  they  are  intended  to  rejirrnent.” 

“  Thank  you,  miunma,  I  iindepiUind  that  very 
well,  and  I  think  I  Khtill  try  the  same  ]>lan.  Now 
pray  i^o  on  with  your  atory.” 

“  Tlie  Sth  of  January  wa**  a  terrible  day  for  our 
voyaj^er.  Alxnit  midnijjht  came  on  a  furious  storm. 
The  wind  continued  increasing,  and  alnnit  two  in 
the  morning  the  cables  of  four  anchors  wen*  broken. 
They  dill  not  ventun*  to  s.‘iil  in  the  nit'ht,  on  account 
<if  the  ris’ks  ami  shiKils  that  alHUimieil  everywhere  ; 
and  now  the  vessel  Is-ing;  [Kirted  from  its  anchors, 
was  driven  hy  the  winds  and  waves,  ;uid  .struck 
upon  a  rock  with  ^reat  violence.  The  |Ki.ssenirers 
thuufcht  they  were  lost,  and  uttered  cries  of  desjiair. 
In  the  midst  of  the  clamor,  Ali  Hey  distint^uished 
the  voice  of  a  man,  who  was  sobbing'  and  crying: 
like  a  child.  He  asked  who  it  was ;  and  ^reat 
must  have  been  his  surpri.se  and  alarm,  to  find  that 
it  was  no  other  than  the  captain  himself !  The 
pilot  was  nowhere  to  Ik*  fouml !” 

“  Pretty  fellows  indeed  !”  exclaimed  Harry.  “  I 
should  not  much  like  to  .sail  under  their  care. 
What  did  Ali  Bey  do.’” 

“  Perceivinii?  that  the  ship  was  abandoned  to  its 
wretched  fate,  he  resolved  to  .save  hims«*lf  if  he 
could.  He  called  out  to  his  servants,  ‘  The  boat, 
the  boat.’  They  seized  iijion  it  immediately ;  but 
every  one  wished  to  throw  himst*lf  into  it.  The 
s«*rvant8  held  out  their  hands  to  their  master,  who, 
by  their  help,  leajied  into  the  lioat,  over  the  heails 
of  the  rest  of  the  jias-sengers.  Ali  Hey  then  ordered 
his  jieople  to  cle.ar  away  from  the  .ship ,  but  a  man, 
whose  father  remained  on  board,  held  fast  by  one 
of  the  rojies,  and  prevented  the  boat  fmm  leaving 
the  ship,  crying  out,  ‘Oh,  my  father!  Oh,  my  fa¬ 
ther!’  Ali  Bey  waited  for  a  moment:  he  almired 
the  affection  of  this  gooil  .son.  Hut  seeing  a  num- 
lier  of  men,  ready  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
Uiat,  he  called  out  to  him  to  let  go  the  roiie.  IX*af 
to  his  cries,  the  man  continued  holding  the  rojie, 
.and  calling  for  his  father.  Fearing  the  Inxit  would 
sink,  in  consequence  of  too  many  jumping  into  it, 
All  Ht*y  struck  the  jioor  man’s  hand,  and  made  him 
let  go  the  rope  ;  and  in  the  same  instant  the  boat 
was  carried  by  the  waves  a  gootl  way  from  the  ship. 

“  Hut  where  were  they  to  go.’  Insteatl  of  the 
soft  light  of  the  nuxin,  by  which  they  might  have 
seen  how  to  steer,  the  sky  was  covered  with  thick, 
black  clouds ;  and  it  was  so  dark  th.at  they  could 
discern  nothing  They  were  almost  naked.  The 
waves  filled  the  Inxit  with  water,  and  at  intervals 
it  raineil  vicdently.  Some  wished  to  go  to  the  right, 
others  to  the  left ;  as  if  it  hal  lKH*n  jmssible  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  objects  through  that  thick  darkness.  The 
dispute  was  liecoining  serious,  when  Ali  Hey 
silenc^  it  by  taking  the  helm  himself,  .and  saying 
to  them,  in  an  inijierious  tone,  ‘  I  know  that  which 
you  are  ignorant  of :  I  chaig^*  myself  with  tlie 
miuiagenient  of  the  boat ;  and  woe  to  him  who  dares 
to  disjiute  it  with  me  !” 

“  And  did  the  other  jieople  submit  to  his  onlers 

“  Yes.” 

“  Why  should  they  mind  him  jiarticularly .’ 
Was  it  liecause  he  was  a  prince  ’  i 

“  (’ertainly  not.  If  Ali  Hey  ha*l  sat  down  *ob- 
hiiig  and  crying,  like  the  NWha  captain,  his  opinion 
would  not  have  lieen  reganled,  though  he  were  a 
prince.  In  circumstances  of  danger  and  dithculty. 
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stnmg  minds  always  giiveni  weak  iHies.  Perliajis  j 
All  Hey  was  the  most  roiirageou.*-,  and  we  know 
that  he  w’as  the  best  informed  jierson  on  board ;  and 
‘  knowledge  is  jiower.” 

“  Do  you  mean  tliat  knowledge  make.s  jieople 
powerful 

“  Yes,  I  do.  This  is  the  reason  why  civilised 
nations  s<i  easily  conquer  .savages,  though  jierhajis 
the  IsmIiIv  strc*ngtli  of  the  savagi*  may  l»e  greater 
than  that  of  the  cont|ueror.  And  even  among  civil¬ 
ized  nations,  what  induces  a  monarch,  when  he  is 
ill,  to  submit  to  the  din*ctiuna  of  his  phy.siciaii,  but 
ls*caus<*  he  is  ciuiviiiced  that  the  phy.siciaii  knows 
lN‘lter  than  himsc'lf,  what  is  gisNl  for  him.’  The 
physician  governs  the  sick  king,  becau.se  ‘  knowl¬ 
edge  is  jKiwer.” 

“  Then  if  I  gain  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  shall 
I  lie  jiowerful .’” 

“  You  will  gain  the  liestof  all  jiower — the  jiower 
of  doing  gocxl  .and  lieing  u.seful.  Hut  now  we  will 
return  to  Ali  Bey,  who  had  just  exerted  the  jxiwer 
of  courage  and  know’ledge,  over  cow’ardice  and 
ignorance. 

“  Before  the  storm  lR*gan,  he  had  his  eyes  about 
him,  observing,  among  other  things,  the  .situation 
of  the  land.  This  he  noticed  liefore  the  evening 
closed  in  ;  but  still  he  w’as  at  a  loss  how  to  steer 
the  boat,  liecause  there  was  not  the  least  glimps  of 
light,  to  enable  him  to  turn  the  boat  toward  the 
e,ast,  where  he  knew  the  shore  was  situated.  To 
aild  to  this  misfortune,  he  liecame  extremely  sick ; 
but  he  would  not  quit  the  helm,  for  he  knew  no 
one  on  board  w’as  cajiable  of  m.anaging  it.  He 
ordered  them  to  row  but  they  did  not  know  how. 
Perhaps  you  may  think  that  a  prince  had  no  occ.a- 
sion  to  learn  how  to  steer  a  vessel  and  to  make  u.se 
of  oars ;  but  no  man,  however  rich  or  great  he  may 
lie,  can  tell  in  what  circumstances  he  may  unex¬ 
pectedly  be  placed.  It  is  then  the  lie.st  way  to 
oliserve  every  thing  that  we  see,  th.at  we  may  be 
able  to  as.sist  ourselves  and  others  when  CKCiLsion 
requires  it. 

“  Happily  for  Ali  Bey,  he  not  only  had  eyes,  but 
used  them.  He  had  observed  the  manner  in  which 
the  sailors  on  the  Keil  Sea  managed  their  oars, 
singing  while  they  row,  and  moving  their  oars 
regularly,  to  agree  with  the  tune.  Though  he  was 
so  very  sick,  he  distributed  the  oars  among  the  men, 
show'ed  them  the  mianner  of  using  them,  and  began 
to  sing,  in  order  to  make  them  move  uniformly. 

“  Only  think  of  the  dismal  situation  of  Ali  Bey ; 
burtetted  by  the  waves,  the  rain,  and  the  hail ;  guid¬ 
ing  the  helm,  but  not  knowing  where  to  go,  so  thick 
wa.s  the  darkness ;  suffering  terrible  sickness,  and 
yet  obliged  to  sing  in  onler  to  regulate  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  rowers.  Sometimes  the  licKit  touched 
a  rock,  and  maile  their  blooil  run  cold  with  fear. 
At  length,  after  a  whole  hour  spc*nt  in  this  distress¬ 
ing  manner,  the  clouds  cleared  a  little  :  a  ray  of 
light  from  the  mixm  served  to  jx>int  out  the  east, 
and  brought  joy  to  the  heart  of  Ali  Bey.  He  cried 
out,  ‘  We  are  saved  !’  Then  he  turned  the  heaii  of 
the  iKiat  tow'ard  tlie  Arabian  coast,  though  the 
weatlier  was  not  so  clear  as  to  enable  him  to  dis- 
tingui.sh  it.  After  three  hours  of  the  greatest  fatigue, 
the  day  began  to  dawn,  and  they  found  themselves 
almost  close  to  an  unknown  shore,  where  they  all 
landed,  fifteen  in  number.  The  first  thing  they  did 
was  to  embrace,  :uid  congratulate  each  other  on 
their  escajie.  The  ignorant  comjianions  of  Ali  Hey 


could  not  help  expre.s.sing  their  siirpri.*s*  at  his  know, 
ing  that  land  was  so  near,  notwithstanding  the 
darkness  of  the  night;  and  in  the  transjiorts  of  their 
gratitude,  they  stripjietl  themstdves  of  the  few 
clothes  they  had,  and  presented  them  to  him  :  mi 
that  he  was  soon  dressed  in  such  a  variety  of  gar¬ 
ments,  th.'it  he  looked  a  droil  figure.  Hut  1  sup|HiM- 
he  was  very  glail  of  them,  to  shelter  him  from  the 
cold  wind  which  blew. 

“  As  Ali  Hey  did  not  know  on  whatcoitst  be  was, 
he  sent  out  four  men  to  explore  it,  who  found  that 
their  present  refugi*  w.as  merely  a  deM*it  island, 
consisting  of  a  sandy  plain,  without  water,  roi  ks, 
or  vegetables.  The  main  land  could  lx*  iliscei  neil 
at  some  leagues  di.stancc,  but  they  were  afr.iid  to 
venture  on  the  sea,  which  was  still  greatly  agitated  : 
and  Ixjgan  to  fear  that  if  the  storm  continued  .some 
days  longer,  they  should  all  be  starved.” 

“  I  dare  say  they  were  afraid  of  starving,”  .said 
Lucy.  “  Do  you  think  they  hail  reason  to  exjM*;  t 
any  thing  else,  mamma.’” 

“  Most  likely  some  of  them  were  roaily  enongli 
to  give  way  to  despair  ;  but  I  think  the  lH*st  and 
wisest  .among  them  were  very  likelv  to  feel  siicli 
sentiments  as  are  expressed  in  the  lie.autiful  hymn 
you  learned  ye.sterday.  Do  you  know  to  wliic  li 
lines  I  allude  ?” 

“  I  think  I  do,  mamma.  Ali  Boy  hail  ju.st  1h*oii 
preserved  from  one  great  d.anger,  and  was  still 
exposed  to  more.  Perliaps  his  thought.®  were  like 
these  verses : 

“  In  the  midst  of  danger,  |>ain,  and  death. 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore  ; 

And  praise  Thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  ho;)e  fore.” 

“  Yes,  those  are  the  lines  I  was  thinking  of ; 
they  seem  so  suitable  to  his  situation.  However, 
the  sky  and  his  hojies  liegan  to  brighten  together : 
for,  on  the  weather  clearing  up,  he  |H*rceived  the 
ship  which  they  had  thought  to  lie  lost,  .at  a  111*1- 
tance,  with  .another  ves.sel  at  its  side.  What  was 
their  joy  on  observing  it,  and  how  bu.sy  they  wen- 
in  gue.ssing  what  the  other  ship  could  be! 

“At  noon  the  weather  l)ec.ame  c.almer;  and  the 
boat  of  the  strange  vessel  which  w.as  sent  out  to 
look  for  Ali  Bey  and  his  comiKinions,  appro,ached 
near  enough  to  the  desolate  isband  they  were  upon, 
to  fierceive  the  signaLs  which  the.se  distre.ssed  jk*o- 
jde  were  making,  by  means  of  a  shirt  tied  to  the  end 
of  an  oar,  which  they  kept  waving  about  in  the  .air. 
The  sailors  came  nearer  when  they  saw  the  signals, 
and  told  them  that  their  ship  was  saved,  and  not 
much  injured ;  becau.se  it  w'as  very  sound  and  not 
heavily  laden.  However,  as  it  hail  lost  all  its 
anchors,  it  was  a  happy  thing  that  another  ship 
arrived  in  the  moment  of  distress,  and  lent  our  friend, 
the  Mocha  capUiin,  an  anchor  and  some  rabies.” 

“  Do  not  call  him  our  friend,  pray,  mamma ' 
A  crying,  cowardly  fellow,  I  have  no  patience 
with  him  !  But  did  Ali  Bey  return  to  the  shiji .’” 

“  Yes,  very  gladly,  and  all  his  comjianions  with 
him.  Great  were  the  rejoicings  on  both  sides  when 
they  met  again,  each  jiarty  having  thought  that  the 
other  hail  perished.  Ali  Bey  was  much  allerted 
with  this  meeting,  and  wept  with  his  companions.” 

“  Why  should  they  weep  ?  I  should  have 
thought  they  hail  more  reason  to  be  ghail,  than 
sorry.” 

“So  they  hail.  But  they  had  been  very  much 
fatigued  and  agitaU*d :  and  I  supjiose  their  spirits 
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wrn*  exhaustttl  by  tlie  trials  theyha*!  pone  throuph. 

I  as-Hure  you,  I  do  not  respect  Ali  Bey  tlie  less  for 
weeping  on  this  occasion.” 

“  But  you  seemed  to  despise  the  tears  of  the 
Mocha  captain,”  said  Harry. 

“  Ves,  certainly,”  replied  the  mother.  “  I  thought 
he  behavetl  like  a  baby,  to  sit  down  and  cry  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  when  he  ought  to  have  thought 
of  Uikinp  care  of  the  ves.sel,  and  giving  proper 
I irders  to  the  sailors.  Team  are  .sometimes  the  natural 
expression  of  strong  feelings,  and  sometime.s  the 
cllect  of  bfKlily  wejikne.ss.  There  are  many  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  it  is  no  di.sgrace  to  .shed  them ;  biit 
tears  of  jiassion,  fretfulness,  or  cowardice,  are 
always  contemptible.  I  think  we  shall  all  agree  in 
iulmiring  the  conduct  of  Ali  Bey  on  this  (xrcasion. 
Neither  danger  nor  sickness  deprived  him  of  activ- 
ity  and  piesence  of  mind.  Without  his  knowledge 
ami  e.vertions,  the  boat, and  those  in  it,  would  most 
likely  have  j)erished ;  so  that  he  not  only  saved  his 
own  life,  but  the  live.s  of  fourteen  of  his  fellow- 
creatun's.” 

“  How  dkl  he  get  on  afterward,  mamma .’” 

*•  They  continued  siiiling  towanl  the  south,  along 
the  coast  of  Arabia ;  and  a  week  after  the  storm, 
they  ca.st  .anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Djedda.” 

“  1  have  been  thinking,”  said  Lucy,  “  of  some¬ 
thing  that  puzzles  me.  Ali  Bey  was  s»ich  a  wise 
man,  that  he  would  not  have  undertaken  that 
dreadful  voyage  without  some  very  strong  reason 
for  doing  so.  I  recollect  you  said  something  about 
a  pilgrimage.  What  is  a  pilgrimage  ?” 

“  Pilgrimage  means  a  long  journey.  The  word 
is  generally  ustnl,  when  jteople  arc  indticed  to  take 
a  long  journey  from  some  religious  motive.  There 
is  at  Mecca  a  mo.s(pie,  or  temple,  for  which  Ma¬ 
hometans  have  great  res|K*ct ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
customs  of  their  religion,  to  go  from  distant  coun¬ 
tries,  to  worshijt  the  Almighty  in  that  temple.  You 
know  that  the  .lews  tised  to  go  to  the  temple  of 
.lerusilem  for  the  .same  j>uri>ose.” 

“  Why  do  not  Christians  do  the  same 

“  Becausj*  .lesus  told  them  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  occasion  for  it.  Bring  me  the  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  you  shall  read  what  he  .said  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  :  it  is  in  the  4th  chapter  of  .lohn.” 

H  Y  M  N  .  I. .  M  . 

( >  <  !on,  niy  hel|<er,  ever  near ! 
thrown  with  thy  .smile  the  present  year: 
I’rrserve  me  by  thy  favor  still. 

And  fit  me  for  thy  sacred  will. 

My  safety,  each  succeeding  hour, 

Dcjiends  on  thy  su[)|)orting  jiower: 

Accept  my  thanks  for  mercies  |>ast. 

And  h«t  my  guard  while  life  shall  last. 

Let  me  not  murmur  nor  complain 
At  wliat  thy  wisdom  shall  ordain : 

Sickuess  or  health  may  blessing  prove. 

As  ordered  by  thy  soveieign  love. 

My  moments  move  with  winged  haste, 

Nor  know  I  which  shall  be  the  last; 

Danger  and  death  are  ever  nigh. 

And  I  this  year  i^erhaj^  may  die. 

Prepare  me  for  the  trying  day, 

Then  call  my  willing  soul  away : 

I’ll  quit  the  world  at  thy  command. 

And  trust  my  spirit  to  thy  hand. 

1  never  wonder  to  see  men  wicked,  but  1  often 
wonder  to  see  them  not  ashamed. 


STOKIKS  BY  THK  FAMILY, 
papa’s  tale. 

THK  .'^TORY  OF  MR  BPLI.  AND  THK 
GIANT  ATMt4nK5. 

Mr.  Bi'll  was  a  very  resj»«ctable  elderly  gentle- 
m:ui,  well  to  do  in  the  world,  upright,  honest,  ami 
hospital>le,  but  rallier  too  fotid  of  money.  To  lie 
sure,  he  had  a  large  ami  increa.sittg  fatnily,  attd  w;i.s 
tiaturally  an.xious  to  pnivide  a  miuntemutce  for 
them.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  he  w;i.s  very  fond  of 
nuiking  himself  comfortable;  and  fell,  like  many 
others,  into  the  error  of  thinking  that  the  only  way 
of  doing  so  was  by  making  himself  rich. 

It  was  Mr.  Bull’s cusUim,  after  dinner,  when  .Mrs. 
Bull  had  withdrawn,  to  sit  and  ruminate  on  things 
in  general— such  as  the  price  of  funds,  cattle,  and 
corn — the  sUiteof  commerce — the  glory  and  wealth 
of  Kngland ;  then  he  would  think  how’  remarkable 
it  was  that  one  Knglishman  could  boat  three  French¬ 
men — and  he  would  snap  his  fingers,  and  cry  “  a 
fig  for  Bony !”  and  hum  a  verse  of  his  favorite  song : 

“  While  by  our  commerce  and  art!^  we  are  able 
To  see  the  sirloin  smoking  hot  on  the  table. 

The  French  may  e’en  burst  like  the  frog  in  th"  fable 
O,  the  roast  beef  of  old  England, 

And  O,  the  old  p]nglish  roast  beef!” 

One  evening,  having  fini.shed  his  bottle,  Mr.  Bull 
prcKceded  to  the  drawing-room  rather  earlier  than 
usual. 

Thomas,  the  man-servant,  had  just  set  out  the 
tea-things,  and  placed  the  kettle  on  the  fire — for 
they  were  old-fashioned  times  of  which  we  are 
sjK>aking— and  Mrs.  Bull  had  gone  up  stairs  to  .see 
tlte  children  put  to  lierl,  where  she  was  detained 
rather  longer  than  usual,  liecause  little  Dicky  was 
naughty,  and  would  not  have  his  hair  combcul.  { 

The  old  gcmlleman  seated  himself  very  comfort¬ 
ably  in  his  arm-chair,  and  placed  his  feet  on  the 
fender,  intending  to  await  Mrs.  Bull’u  return ;  when 
— how  it  hapjienod  was  never  e.xactly  known — but 
as  he  was  meditating  on  the  great  increase  of  his 
family,  and  the  nece.s.sity  of  doing  something  for 
them,  he  wilne.ssed,  between  .sleeping  aiul  w:iking, 
the  following  c.vtraordinary  vision  : 

It  aj>(H\arc‘d  to  him  as  though  an  unusual  volume 
of  steam  li«gan  to  i.ssue  from  the  sjMiut  ol  the  tea¬ 
kettle,  until  it  spreal  through  the  whole  n>  in  ;  then 
collecting  itself  together,  it  gradually  assumed  the 
form  of  a  gig-antic  huiium  figure.  The  figure  was  that 
of  a  forge-man,  or  iron-founder  ;  his  shirt-sieves 
werQ  tucked  up,  so  as  to  display  a  (lair  of  muscular 
arms;  on  his  head  w-as  stuck  a  striped  cotton  night- 
caji ;  and  a  rough  leathern  apron  overspread  the 
nether  part  of  his  jierson. 

Testing  his  arm  on  an  enonnous  iron  crow-liar, 
and  sticking  the  other  a-kiinboon  his  hip,  Uie  figure 
Urns  addressed  him : 

“  Mr.  Bull,  you  see  before  you  the  giant  At- 
incKle.s.” 

“  The  giant  what  ?”  said  Mr.  Bull,  not  in  the 
least  alanned ;  for  he  had  pretty  good  nerves. 

“  The  giant  Atmodes.” 

“  That  is  a  very  old  name,”  said  Mr.  Bull. 

“  I  am  called  by  some  the  Giant  of  Steam,”  re¬ 
plied  the  figure. 

“Oh!  now  you  sjieak  English,  I  understand 
you,”  said  Mr.  Bull ;  “  and  pray,  Mr.  Giant,  what 
may  your  businefw  be  with  me  ?” 

“  1  am  come,”  said  the  giant,  “  to  offer  you  my’ 
service  ” 


“|.\nd  what  are  you  able  to  do?”  iiiquiretl  Mr. 
Bull 

“  .\ble !”  saitl  the  giant,  with  a  contemptuous 
smile,  extending  his  brawny  arm.  “  I  am  able  to  do 
luiy  thing.  I  rouKI  move  the  world,  if  I  had  a 
pl:u.-e  to  stand  on.” 

“  You  seem  .able-b<¥lie«l  enough,”  slid  Mr.  Bull, 
“  theie  is  no  denying  that ;  and  what  wagt*sdo  you 
ask  ?” 

The  giant  {lausnl  a  moment;  and  Mr.  Bull 
awaiUnl  his  reply. 

“  Well,  sir,”  saiil  he  at  last,  ••  I  will  tell  you 
what.  Though  I  look  .so  strong,  I  cannot  live 
without  a  giMHl  firi>.  My  constitution  n*quin*s  a 
goo«l  deal  of  heat ;  so  if  you  will  keep  me  w-ell  in 
fuel  out  of  your  ccKil-pits,  I  will  engage  to  work  for 
you.” 

“  Well,  1  will  think  of  a  job  for  you,”  said  Mr. 
Bull,  “  if  you  will  call  ;»gain  to-morrow  ;  or,  per¬ 
haps,  you  hail  fx'tter  favor  me  with  your  aildres.s.’. 

“  You  have  only  to  call  me,”  said  the  giant, 
“  and  I  shall  be  at  your  bidding.  Whenever  you 
want  me,  pleas«*  to  set  a  kettle  or  boiler  on  the  fire, 
and  jtronounce  the  following  words: 

b>,  fa,  fum — i  onic,  giant,  coia*-, 

With  fire  and  smoke — with  coal  and  coke. 
Whizzing,  fizzing — thumping,  bumping. 

Come,  giant,  com*  !” 

“  Tliis  is  very  strange,”  thought  Mr.  Bull.  “  And 
pray,  Mr.  (liant,”  he  said,  “how  do  I  know  that 
this  is  all  true  ?  what  token  ciui  you  give  me  that  it 
is  a  reality  ?” 

“  Oh,  you  want  a  token  ?”  .said  the  giatit,  with  a 
cunning  hnik;  “let  this  bt*  your  token:”  iuni  with 
that  he  raiseil  hi.s  m!is,sive  crow-liar,  which  was 
reil-hot,  and  gently  touching  Mr.  Bull’s  Uat,  van¬ 
ished  with  a  loud  laugh  amid  a  cloud  of  smoke  and 
.steam. 

Mr.  Bull  startcil  from  his  chair  in  an  agony  of 
|iain,  and  the  giant  was  nowhere  to  be  seen;  only 
the  tea-kettle  had  liuiled  over,  and  was  pouring 
from  its  .s{N)ut  a  torrent  of  scalding  w:itcr,  a  portiim 
of  which  had  fallen  on  Mr.  Bull’s  foot. 

.Mr.  Bull  sat  (Mindering  in  his  chair  all  that  eve¬ 
ning,  so  that  his  wife  ccHiiplained  she  could  not  get 
a  word  out  of  him.  All  night  he  lay  without  a 
wink  of  sleep,  first  turning  to  this  side,  and  next  to 
that,  in  great  {lerplexity  of  mind.  The  next  day  he 
(Kcssed  {Kutly  in  his  study,  and  partly  walking  up 
and  down  the  gravel  walk,  with  his  hands  in  his 
(Mickets,  in  deep  mediUition.  When  the  evening 
was  come,  and  tliey  w-ere  ag:iin  alone  together  at  tea 
(a  meal  at  which  Mr.  Bull  was  accu.stome<l  to  be 
more  than  asually  communicative,)  he  thusaddres- 
.sed  hi.s  wondering  spouse : 

“  My  dear  Mrs.  Bull,”  said  he,  “  have  you  ever 
seen  a  giant  ?” 

“  A  giant !”  answered  Mrs.  Bull;  “no,  indeed, 
never.”  • 

“  /  have,’*  said  Mr.  Bull,  with  a  very  marked 
emphasis. 

“  You  don’t  say  so,”  said  Mrs.  Bull;  “why  I 
thought  they  had  all  been  destroyed  in  the  time  of 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer.” 

“ Not  all”  said  Mr.  Bull,  in  the  same  signifi¬ 
cant  tone. 

“  And  pray,”  said  his  wife,  “  when  ami  where 
was  it  that  you  saw  this  giant 

“Yesterday  evening,  in  this  very  room,”  an¬ 
swered  Mr.  Bull ;  “  and  if  you  like,  you  shall  see 
liim  too.” 
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It  wa»  a  liurd  ntrugi^lc,  wlikh  twk  pliice  in  the  now  Watty  is  at  work  (for  they  had  j^ot  quite 
pfKHi  iaily’s  hn*JiMt  fK!twe<’n  her  fears  and  her  curios-  familiar  with  the  giant,  ai»d  used  to  call  him  Atty, 
« W  ity  ;  however,  the  latter  prevailed,  ajid  she  signified  or  more  cf>mmonly  Watty,)  I  have  thought  that  he 
^■1—1  determination  to  be  introduc(;d  to  the  gigantic  might  make  a  few  more  pieces  of  cloth  to  sell  to 
itor.  Accordingly,  when  the  servant  hail  re-  our  neighbors.  What  say  you,  Watty  ?” 
ived  the  tea-things  from  the  table,  Mr.  Hull  said :  “  Well,”  said  the  giant  “  I  must  have  a  few  more 

•  'I'homas,  you  may  leave  the  tea-kettle.”  hands  to  feed  me ;  no  giant  can  work  without 

•  Sir  said  Thomas,  hsiking  astonished.  victuals.” 

‘  \ on  may  leave  the  tea-kettle,  Thoma-s,”  again  “ That’s  rather  awkward,”  said  Mr.  Hull,  “for 
1  .Mr  Hull,  in  rather  a  iK-remptory  tone.  all  our  hands  are  pretty  well  employed.  However, 


f  moved  the  tea-things  from  the  table,  Mr.  Hull  said: 
“  Thomas,  you  may  leave  the  tea-kettle.” 

I  I'fi'd  Thomas,  hsiking  astonished. 

-  \  on  may  leave  the  tea-kettle,  Thomas,”  again 

,  naid  .Mr  Hull,  in  rather  a  js-remptory  tone. 


As  MM»n  as  Thomas  was  gone,  and  the  d<x)r  I  suppose  we  mu.st  send  for  Jck;  Cailer  from  the 

^  histeiied,  i\L.  Hull  phicetl  his  wife  in  a  convenient  field,  and  Will  Ditcher.  That  bit  of  draining  may 

'  i  .  .situation  to  witne.ss  the  scene,  and  then  proceeded  stand  over  for  a  while.”  So  the  laborers  were  sent 
fW  with  his  inciuitation.  The  .sUnun  jKiured  from  the  for  out  of  the  field,  and  turned  into  .stokers,  and  hail 

<  kettle  — the  awful  words  were  sp<iken  — and  the  to  supply  coke  and  water  to  the  giant.  They  did 


kettle  — the  awful  words  were  sp<iken  — and  the 
giant  again  ajqs'ared.  Mrs.  Hull  uttereil  a  slight 


to  supply  coke  and  water  to  the  giant.  They  did 
not  much  like  the  job,  for  it  ma<le  them  as  black 


cry  of  leiror  at  the  smidenne.ss  of  the  apjiai  ition,  and  dirty  as  colliers ;  and  they  heartily  w'i.shed  that 


blit  olbei  wise  conducted  herself  with  great  propriety. 

“  Sir,"  said  the  giant,  nusing  his  hiuid  re.s|K.ct- 
fiilly  to  his  night-cap,  and  drawing  lock  one  leg, 
“  I  liaveeomeat  your  bidding.” 


Watty  and  his  engine  had  been  to  the  bottom  of  the 
I  Hed  Sea.  However,  ma.«ter  would  h.avc  it  so,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  submit.  So  VV^atty  worked 
away,  ami  made  pieces  of  cloth,  one  after  another ; 


••  'Tis  well,”  .said  Mr.  Hull ;  “  1  have  thought  of  ai'd  “I*  a  kreal  «hop  in  the  town, 

a  job  for  you.”  and  supplied  all  the  neighbors  round.  And  so  Mr. 

“Only  name  it,  juid  it  sh.dl  lie  done,”  said  the  *>«fran  to  get  very  'rich,  though  the  farm  was 

not  so  well  looked  after  as  it  had  been ;  and  he  w'as 
“  ( hie  of  my  coal-pits,”  continued  the  old  gentle-  obliged  to  Imrrow  now  and  then  a  few  bags  of 
man,  “  is  full  of  water;  and  if  you  are  really  as  wheat  fniin  his  neighbors  for  the  consumption  of 


giMMi  a  workman  as  you  profe.ssto  lx-,  I  sitall  thruik 
>ou  to  empty  it.” 

“  To  hear  is  to  olx*y,”  said  Atinixles;  “  all  I  shall 


Ills  family,  which  he  did  not  quite  approve  of. 

One  day  Mrs.  Hull  said  to  her  hu.sliand,  “  Our 
Watty  is  certainly  an  exc.ellent  servant,  and  can 


want  will  Ih‘  a  huge  kettle  and  a  few  iron  pi|ies.”  turn  his  hand  to  any  thing.  I  wonder  whether  he 
Mr.  Hull  proim.sed  that  they  should  lx-  provided ;  ‘'oul'l  «<>t  i»iike  me  a  piece  of  .dlk  for  a  gown  !” 


and  the  giant  vanishe<l  from  the  room,  much  to  the 
lelief  of  the  goixl  laily. 

^  Almodes  was  asgixxl  as  his  word  :  the  apjKiratus 
>  !  was  completed,  and  Mr.  Bull  srxm  hail  the  satisfac- 


“  Ia;1  us  try  him,”  said  Mr.  Bull.  So  Watty 
was  .sent  for,  luul  the  question  put  to  him. 

“  Why,  a.s  to  that,”  said  he,  “  I  can  do  any  thing 
where  .strength  is  n-quired ;  but,”  he  continued. 


t ion  to  s<‘o  the  water  disap|x‘.ar  from  his  cixil -pit,  ‘•^tending  a  great  homy  hand,  which  would  have 


and  Ins  men  hard  at  work  again  at  the  lx)ttoni  of  it.  cmsluHl  an  ox,  “  you  see  these  fingers  of  mine  are 


Hnloiliinately.  ;us  the  giant  was  working  lianl  U)  auite  delicate  enough  to  manage  threads  of  silk 
tiiiisli  his  job,  the  Imiler  burst,  and  the  hot  water  or  cotton  ;  but,”  he  added,  as  if  a  bright  thought  hail 
and  fniginents  of  the  vessel  were  scattered  tar  and  struck  him,  “  if  you  would  just  let  some  of  the 
wide,  si-alding  severtd  men,  and  maiming  one  for  children  stand  by,  and  keep  the  threads  right,  I 
life.  Mr  Hull  Wits  very  angry,  and  blameil  the  think  it  might  be  done.” 

giant ;  but  Atnuxles  declaivd  it  was  no  fault  of  his,  “Oh,  the  little  dears,”  said  Mrs.  Bull,  “what  a 

for  .Mr  Hull  should  have  maile  the  Ixiiler  stronger;  nice  (x:cui»ation  for  them  !  I  will  have  them  down 
and  to  this  Mr.  Hull  hail  nothing  to  answer,  but  from  the  nursery  this  minute.”  Acconlingly  the 
that  the  Ixiiler  should  lx*  .stronger  the  next  time.  children  were  sent  for  out  of  the  nursery  and  school- 
"  Well,  wife,”  said  Mr.  Bull,  “  what  do  you  room,  and  set  by  the  hxim,  and  taught  to  tie  the 
think  of  our  new  scTvent  ?”  threails.  At  first  they  likeil  it  very  much,  and 

“  Why,  ho  is  a  useful  sort  of  giant,”  said  Mrs.  thought  it  a  nice  thing  to  play  at  being  useful ;  but 


“  We  must  find  another  job  for  him,  now  that  he 
has  cleariHl  out  the  pit.  What  shall  it  be  ’” 

Mrs.  Hull,  who,  like  her  huslxind,  hail  an  eye  to 


in  about  half  an  hour  little  Mary  had  enough,  and 
began  playing  with  her  brother  Dicky  at  something 
else. 

“  Holloa?”  roared  out  Watty,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 


what  was  ust'ful,  said,  “  Dont  you  think,  dear,  that  der,  “this  wilt  never  do,  Mr.  Bui  L  What’s  the 
that  th«i  giant  might  make  us  a  gooil  piece  of  brinul  use  of  my  working  away  in  this  manner,  if  tliose 


cloth  for  winter  clothing?” 

“  1  dare  say  he  would,”  .said  Mr.  Bull ;  “sup- 


children  don’t  keep  the  threads  right  ?” 

“  (Jo  on,  go  on  !”  said  Mr.  Bull,  calling  out  from 


|H»i*  we  ask  him.”  Thegiiuit  was  summoneil,  luul  h'tH  counting-house ;  “  I  will  send  some  one  to  look 
^lad  no  objection,  pmviikHl  the  projx'r  materuds  after  them.”  So  he  de.sired  Mr.  (Jrumpy,  the  fore- 


\\ ere  piejianxl  And  1  shall  want  a  few  hands,”  I  man,  to  su*p  in  and  wee  what  the  children  were 


lie  added,  “to  bring  me  coke  and  otlrer  refresh-  almut;  and  if  they  forgot  to  tie  the  threails,  just  to 
ineiits  ”  remind  them  what  they  had  to  do.  So  the  foreman. 


inents  ” 

“  Well,  Mip|x>se  we  send  to  the  work-houf 


who  was  a  cross  sort  of  fellow,  walked  up  and 


there  are  a  gixxl  many  idle  fellows  there;  it  will  I  down,  and  presently  saw  Miss  .lulia  making  faces 


lx*  a  nice  job  for  them.” 

S»  the  giant  set  to  work  at  weaving,  and  soon 


at  her  brother  Tom. 

“  Afinil  your  work,  you  young  jaile,”  .said  Mr. 


prrxliiced  a  fine  large  piece  of  broad  cloth,  enough  Grumpy ;  and  gave  her  a  blow  with  a  strap,  that 
lo  clothe  the  whole  family  from  top  to  toe.  made  a  great  black  mai  k  on  her  back. 

“  I  have  Ixx’ii  thinking,”  said  Mrs.  Bull,  “  that  This  gentle  hint  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the 


children  kept  very  wteailily  to  their  work,  so  that 
in  a  few  days  a  beautiful  piece  of  silk  was  woven, 
out  of  which  Mrs.  Bull  made  a  gown — “  The  best,” 
she  declared,  “she  ever  hail  in  her  life ;  so  cheap 
too,  lieing  all  of  home  manafacture.” 

“  AVe  must  have  a  few  pieces  of  silk  for  our 
shop,”  said  Mr.  Bull. 

“  But,”  said  Mrs.  Bull,  “  I  don’t  think  it  quite 
agrees  with  the  children.  Little  Mary  i.s  getting  as 
thin  as  a  whipping-post ;  and  they  all  come  home 
so  tired  at  night,  really  it  is  slux:king  to  see  them  ; 
besides,  they  lose  all  their  8ch(X)ling,  and  on  Sun¬ 
day  they  were  too  tired  to  go  to  church.” 

“  ()h,  fiddle-fiddle,”  said  Mr.  Bull ;  “  you  don’t 
think  I  can  allbnl  to  let  Watty  be  idle  while  the 
children  go  to  .school  ?  such  a  nourishing  business 
as  we  are  getting  uji — .supplying  all  the  country 
round  !” 

Mrs.  Bull  did  not  quite  .see  why  her  children 
should  be  maile  the  slaves  of  all  the  country  round, 
when  they  might  have  lived  very  comfortably  by 
themselves:  however,  her  hu.sband  was  hot  upon 
his  schemes  of  making  money,  and  would  not  have 
the  children  taken  from  their  work  on  any  account ; 
so  the  children  worked  on  from  morning  till  night, 
and  from  one  week’s  end  to  another ;  and  Watty 
went  on  tlmmping,  and  bumping,  and  stunning 
them  with  his  incessant  noise ;  and  there  was  the 
terrible  man  with  the  strap,  or  sometimes  with  a 
great  heavy  roller;  and  .sometimes  Watty  him.self 
would  stretch  out  one  of  his  great  hand.s  -  not  moan¬ 
ing  any  harm,  but  just  to  keep  the  children  awake 
— and  would  twitch  a  handful  of  hair  from  their 
heads.  It  was  a  sad  time  for  the  (xxir  children, 
and  all  the  family  were  kejit  in  a  bu.stle.  How¬ 
ever  the  shop  throve,  and  was  the  wonder  of  the 
whole  neighlxirhood  ;  and  every  Ixxly  thought  what 
a  thriviag  family  Mr.  Bull’s  wa.s,  and  how  rich  he 
must  lj«  getting ! 

About  this  time  Mr.  Bull  wanted  to  go  to  Ixmdon 
on  some  busine.ss,  and  thought  he  might  indulge 
Mrs.  Bull  in  a  trip  to  the  capital,  which  slie  hail 
never  yet  seen.  So,  as  they  were  talking  over  the 
plan,  “  1  wonder,”  said  Mrs.  Hull,  “  how  I  shall 
take  all  my  trunks  and  boxes !  Don’t  you  think 
Watty  would  carry  them  ?  they  would  be  so  long 
going  by  the  canal.”  So  Watty  was  summoned, 
and  asked  if  he  could  take  the  luggage. 

“  Ay,”  said  he  ;  and  you  and  master  tex),  if  you 
will  go  with  me.” 

I  “  But  I  am  afraid,”  said  Mr.  Bull,  “  you  will  be 
jiA  long  time  about  it.” 

“  Tru.st  me  for  that ;  you  have  not  seen  me  with 
my  seven-league  boots  on  yet.” 

“Oh,”  said  Mrs.  Bull :  “  have  you  got  a  pair  of 
seven-league  boots  ?  What  a  u.seful  giant  you  are !” 

“But how  shall  we  manage,”  said  Mrs.  Bull, 
apart  to  her  hirsband,  “when  we  get  to  Ixmdon, 
and  want  to  go  about  shopping,  and  visiting  our 
friends  ?  I  don’t  think  it  will  be  quite  fashionable  lo 
drive  about  London  with  Watty.  He  is  rather  an 
awkward  servant,  aud  might  do  mischief.” 

“  Don’t  trouble  yourselves,”  said  Watty,  who 
had  overheard  the.se  family  difficulties ;  “  I’ll  take 
Thomas,  and  the  coachman  too,  and  the  cook,  and 
hoiisekeejx'r,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  ;  and  what’s 
more.  I’ll  take  the  horses  in  the  bargain.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bull  were  quite  delighted  with  this 
arrangement :  so  tire  old  coach  was  brought  out  for 
them  to  ride  in,  tlien  came  a  van  with  all  the  lug- 
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case,  and  the  eervante  pot  into  the  lax-cart,  and  the 
hori^es  were  jmt  inside  of  the  break.  As  soon  as 
they  were  fastened  in  one  long  train,  “  Now  for  it, 
Wattv,”  said  Mr.  Bull ;  “  away  with  you  as  fast  as 
you  like and  away  went  Watty,  with  his  seven- 
league  boots,  scampering  over  hill  and  dale  like  a 
whirlwind. 

Mrs.  Bull  felt  rather  giddy,  ami  almost  lost  her 
breath  at  first ;  but  Mr.  Bull,  who  had  no  fears, 
wa'<  quite  elated  at  the  rapidity  of  the  motion. 

“  Well,”  said  he,  this  is  something  like  travelling. 
I  wonder  how  fast  we  are  going  ?”  So  he  look  out 
his  watch — “  I  declare,”  sjiid  he,  “  we  went  that 
last  mile  in  less  than  a  minute !” 

“  I/x)k  what  a  beautiful  new  church !”  said 
Mrs.  Bull. 

“  Where  .’”  said  Mr.  Bull :  “  I  see  no  church.” 

“Oh,  you  should  have  turned  your  hernl  sooner. 
It  was  cone  while  you  were  hKiking  round.” 

“  What  silly  ikhkHcs  our  fathers  and  grandfathers 
must  have  lieen,”  oh.served  Mr.  Bull,  “creeping 
alone  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour!  What 
would  they  have  thought  of  travelling  in  this  way  ? 
Well,  I  ilo  declare  our  Watty  is - ” 

What  Mr.  Bull  would  have  added  is  uncertain, 
for  just  at  that  moment  there  was  a  crash,  and  a 
bang,  and  a  scream,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bull’s  heatls 
were  violently  knocked  together.  The  only  won¬ 
der  w  as  that  Irnth  their  skulls  were  not  fractured. 

When  Mr.  Bull  came  to  himself,  he  was  .sensible 
<»f  very  intolerable  jKiin.  His  limbs  ached  violently, 
his  nose  was  llattened,  one  eye  was  bandaged  uji, 
ami  the  other  so  bruised  that  he  could  not  ojH?n  it. 
He  emleavorerl  to  recover  his  .scattered  senses,  but 
could  only  call  up  a  confused  remembrance  of  a 
journey  to  London,  and  hedees,  trees,  houses,  wind¬ 
mills,  .and  churches,  all  ]>.as8ing  by  in  rapid  suc- 
ces.sion.  As  he  lay  thus  ruminating,  he  heard  a 
centle  sigh ;  and  mamaging  with  difficulty,  to  ojren 
his  eye,  he  lieheld  Mrs.  Bull  lying  beside  him  in 
much  the  s;une  predicament  as  himself,  and  assem¬ 
bled  rouml  the  bed  were  all  the  little  Bulls,  thin  and 
pale  as  so  many  sjiectres. 

'I'he  sight  of  his  afflicted  family  brought  to  Mr. 
Bull’s  mind  the  circumst,ances  under  which  hew.as 
pliued  ;  find  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  not  loud  but 
deep,  “  If  ever  I  get  up  from  this  bed,  I  will  call 
that  rogue  Watty  to  account.” 

“  Oh,  the  villain  Watty!”  responded  Mrs.  Bull, 
ill  a  plaintive  tone. 

“(Ml,  the  cruel  giant!”  said  all  the  little  Bulls  at 
once. 

.Mr.  Bull  was  as  good  as  hi.s  word.  After  a  few 
w’eeks  he  w’as  able  to  leave  his  bed ;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  found  himself  in  his  arm-chair  by  the  fireside, 
with  his  wife  opjiosite  to  him,  and  his  family  all 
around,  he  summoneil  Watty  to  his  presence. 

“  A  jiretty  trick  you  have  been  playing  us,  Mr. 
Watty,”  said  he,  “  to  use  your  master  and  mistress 
ill  this  way !” 

“  A  pretty  trick  indeed !”  said  Mrs.  Bull  and  all 
the  little  Bulls. 

“  Why,”  .said  Watty,  rather  doggedly,  “  you 
ordered  me  to  go  as  fast  as  I  could — and  how  could 
I  tell  that  there  was  a  broad-wheeled  wagon  in  the 
way  ?” 

Mr.  Bull  could  not  deny  that  it  w’as  hi.s  own 
fault  for  ordering  Watty  to  go  so  fast.  “  Well,” 
said  he,  “  we  will  take  care  not  to  go  so  fast  in 
future.” 


V 
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“  Very  well,”  said  Watty,  “  only  mention  at 
what  pace  you  wi.sh  to  go,  sir,  and  I  will  keep  to  it.” 

“  However,  that’s  not  all,”  .said  Mr  Bull,  sternly. 
“  liOok  at  these  poor  children.  Here’s  littly  Sally’s 
back  all  black  and  blue,  and  Tommy’s  knees  are 
growing  crookeil ;  and  see  how  thin  they  all  are  ! 
Are  you  not  a.sbamed,  sir,  to  treat  your  master’s 
children  in  this  way  .’” 

“  It  was  not  I,  sir,  that  l»eat  the  children.  It  w.as 
Master  (Jrumjiy  that  you  .set  over  them  to  w,atch 
them ;  and,  as  to  their  getting  thin,  you  know  it 
was  your  owui  self  that  would  not  let  the  mill  stop.” 

Mr.  Bull  groaned,  and  acknowletlgeil  U)  him.self 
that  it  was  his  own  love  of  money  that  hail  lieen 
the  cause  of  all  this  evil. 

“Ah,  Watty,  Watty!”  said  he,  “you  have 
plenty  excuses.  1  should  not  wonder  if  you  deny 
next  that  it  was  you  tliat  burnt  my  tm*,  the  first 
time  I  saw  that  precious  face  of  yours.” 

“  Why,  sir,”  said  Watty, grinning,  “you should 
not  have  gone  to  sleep  with  your  feet  on  the  fender.” 

“Oh,  you  are  a  rogue,  you  aie  a  rogue,”  said 
Mr.  Bull,  shaking  his  head  gravely,  but  laughing 
at  the  .same  time ;  for  he  wjvs  never  known  to  N* 
out  of  temiier  for  any  length  of  time.  “  Well,” 
said  he,  after  a  |»aus<‘,  “  the  long  and  short  of  it  is 
tliis  — that  we  mu.st  come  to  an  understanding.” 

“  You  are  not  going  to  turn  me  oH',  I  hojs' 
.said  Watty.  “  However,  if  you  do,  I  dare  sjiy  1 
can  get  another  place.” 

“  Why,  no;  I  don’t  intend  to  turn  you  ofl;  you 
are  Uk)  useful  for  that;  but  we  must  gi*t  into  more 
ri'gubu  ways.  Next  time  you  travel  with  me,  or 
your  mistress,  rememlier  you  are  not  to  go  more 
tlian  twenty  miles  an  hour.” 

“  V'ery  well,  .sir,”  said  VV^itty. 

“  And  I  shall  not  allow  my  children  to  dO  any 
work,”  continued  Mr.  Bull,  “until  they  are  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  then  only  nine  hours  a  day,  with 
a  whole  hoiyday  on  Satunlay ;  so  that  they  may 
get  some  learning,  and  be  ready  for  church  on  Sun¬ 
days.” 

“  Very  well,  .sir,”  said  Watty. 

“  And  I  wont  have  Ned  Carter,  or  any  of  the 
lalnirers,  taken  otf  their  work  at  the  fiinn.  I  don’t 
think  it’s  resjiectable  to  l)e  borrowing  com  from  our 
neighbors ;  liesides,  supjKise  Urey  did  not  choose  to 
let  us  have  any — we  .should  be  in  a  pretty  way 
then.  fc>o  I  am  determined  to  have  the  farm  kejit 
in  projier  cultivation.” 

“  You  will  not  get  so  much  money  by  j'our  farm 
as  by  your  factory.” 

“  Perhaps  not.  But  I  have  lived  long  enough  in 
the  world  to  learn  that  money  is  not  the  only  thing 
to  make  a  man  happy.  A  wiser  man  than  you  or 
I,  Watty,  has  said — ‘  There  is  that  maketh  himself 
rich,  yet  hath  nothin’ — and  ‘  riches  profit  nothing 
in  the  day  of  wrath.’  I  begin  to  think  that  I  have 
been  over-hasty  to  get  rich,  and  have  reajied  more 
trouble  than  profit.  Henceforth  I  intend  to  look 
more  to  the  education  and  religious  instmetion  of 
my  family ;  and  then,  if  God  gives  us  riches  into 
the  bargain,  we  shall  know  how  to  make  a  good 
use  of  them.  So  now,  Watty,  you  may  go  down 
stairs,  and  leave  me  to  get  a  little  rest,” 

“Tliank  you,  thank  you,  {>ai)a;  that  is  a  capital 
story,”  said  all  the  children  at  once,  as  soon  as  the 
tale  of  the  Giant  Atmodes  was  ended. 

“  Well,  and  do  you  understand  what  it  all 
means  ?” 

I  “  Yes ;  I  think  we  do— most  of  it,”  said  Annie. 


“  The  Giant  is  iiwant  to  reprt‘sent  the  power  of 
steam.” 

“  And  how  was  it  first  discovereil  ?” 

“  I  sup|K>se  by  seeing  the  force  with  which  it 
drove  watt'r  out  of  the  s|»out  of  a  kettle  ” 

“  Exactly;  and  do  you  know  what  u.st‘  it  was 
first  applied  to Perhaps  not.  It  was  first  eni- 
ployeil  to  pump  water  out  of  ctKil-pits;  and  after 
.some  time  it  came  to  be  usetl  in  cothui  an«l  silk 
factories;  and,  at  last,  for  imjielling  Itoats  and  car¬ 
riages.” 

“  But  i.s  it  really  true,”  said  little  M.iiy,  “  that 
the  poor  little  children  an*  maile  to  work  so  hard, 
and  bt'ateii,  and  their  hair  pulled  oH?” 

“  1  am  afraid  it  is  too  true,”  said  Mr.  Bull,  .sor- 
rowlully.  “  The  invention  of  the  steam-engine, 
and  the  gn‘at  increasi*  of  our  manufactures,  though 
it  has  addeil  to  our  national  wealth,  has  been  very 
far  from  conducing  to  the  comforts  of  the  |Kior 
{leople  employetl  in  them.  Simelimes  when  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  grKids,  they  liave  to  work 
night  and  day  to  provide  them ;  then,  when  the 
demand  ceases,  they  h.ave  no  work  at  all,  and  no 
w’ages,  and  are  almost  starving.” 

“  That  is  very  sul.” 

“Another  very  liail  feature  in  the  hu'tory  system 
is,  that  the  childn*!!  an*  inuile  to  do  the  work, 
insteailof  their  |>arents;  and,  though  the  work  may 
seem  light,  yet  the  length  of  time  they  are  kept  to 
it  is  most  distressing.  And  then  they  lose  the  op- 
|)ortunity  of  education,  and  grow  up,  [  am  afraid, 
in  very  b.-wl  ways.” 

“  But  cannot  any  thing  be  done  to  prevent  Uiesc 
evils?”  said  Mamina  “It  does  seem  very  hard 
indeed  that  such  a  number  of  (sior  children  should 
be  maile  almo.st  worse  tlnui  slaves,  in  order  that  we 
may  have  fine  clothes,  and  send  gond.s  to  other  {laits 
of  the  world.” 

“  It  is  indeed  very  hard,  and  iinreasonalile;  and 
I  sincendy  luqte  that  something  may  lie  done  liefore 
long  to  lighten  their  lalior,  and  .secure  to  them  tlie 
bleasings  of  a  religious  education  and  a  comfortable 
home.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  old  Joon  Bull  is 
Hither  selti.sh  and  heailstrong,  and  never  thinks 
alsiiit  other  people  when  all  seems  going  on  proa- 
jierously.  PerhajKs  one  of  these  days  something 
will  hap|ien  that  will  make  him  think  more  se¬ 
riously.” 

This  was  8[ioken  more  to  Mamma  than  to  the 
young  jieople,  who  did  not  quite  understand  it; 
though  they  were  very  sorry  for  the  jsxir  children, 
and  hoped  that  something  might  be  done  for  tliem.' 

THE  THREE  DOVES. 

BT  JAMEi  ALDBIL'H. 

As  a  mother  wan  and  weeping, 

Sad  and  silent  watch  was  keeping 
( I’er  her  faintly  breathing  child. 

By  too  flattering  hojs*  lieguiled, 

A  gentle  alumber  came  to  bless 
.'^oft’ning  down  her  wretchedneiw. 

When  beheld  «he  in  her  dreaming 
On  tlie  sky  a  halo  gleaming. 

And  with  her  strange  vision  blending 
Saw  tvH)  white  doves  thence  descending, 

A  moment  o’er  the  child  they  hoverd. 

Then  the  mother  well  discovered 
Neath  the  keen  stars  brightly  burning 
Three  white  doves  to  heaven  retnming  ! 

Woke  she  now  from  Joy  to  weeping. 

Her  sw  eet  babe  in  death  was  sleeping. 
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THK  JU)y  TO  HIS  KITK. 

Thou  Irolic  bird!  of  niy  lioum  »f  play — 

Hrrtv*"  kin* !  bow  1  lov«*  to  watch  tby  way, 

Aa  thou  dart**Ht  out  lik^  a  fairy  l>oat, 

•  >11  ill'-  viawlciM  wavca  of  the  air  to  float  1 

How  I  lovr  to  bear  tliy  rattling  win;r, 

While  KlunciriK  away  with  the  lenglirniriR  Hlriiif? ; 
Il'iw  it  liKlitena  niy  heart  to  aee  thee  riae, 

Hike  the  liillinR  lark  t'l  the  breezy  nkiea. 

Wiib  a  nod  lor  ((ood-bye,  ahe  darta  away 
Wiib  b'T  Ibitiennir  >t'‘<ir,  an'l  her  tanwla  Ruy  ! 

.\ow  ibe  waviiiR  tail,  with  ita  frequent  curw, 
.'■'lr*-aiiiM  oul  on  llie  w  ind  as  the  twine  I  aerve — 

noda  on  the  bree-/.e,  and  piilla  bar  banda! 

And  b'-r  srac-liil  head  to  the  atronK  wind  atanda; 
With  an  upward  aprinf;  now  aee  her  >ro! 

Till  ahe  aeeiiiH  but  a  aj»eck  to  ua  bolow. 

What  joy  to  feel  the  jerk  and  the  pull — 

VV'lien  the  atrini;  is  taught,  andahe  saila  out  lull! 
Hike  an  eaule,  aee,  ahe  {HiiseM  her  wing — 

How  bravely  alie  floats,  the  beautiful  thing. 

1  love  to  look  up  to  the  clear  blue  aky. 

Till  the  gliateiiing  tear-dro|>a  fall  from  iny  eye, 

Ah  I  talk  to  my  kite  in  a  wliiap«'ring  word, 
t  'f  emblem  tliouglitM  in  my  boHom  aiir’d. 

And  think  that  Youth  in  ita  course,  like  the  kite, 
Js  often  loHt  in  its  airy  flight! 

And  as  tassels  too,  and  a  lengtli'ning  tail. 

Must  balance  the  kite  that  she  rightly  sail; 

So  wisdom  and  virtue,  i>rudenre  and  truth. 

Must  balance  the  passions  of  wayward  youth. 

A  xkiillul  hand  holds  the  string  so  tight. 

For  the  safely  and  sjK'cd  of  the  slender  kilt?. 

As  we  loosen  or  tighten  our  hands  to  the  string. 
She  careers  on  her  way  like  a  bird  on  the  w’ing. 
Hut  if  careless  th«  hand,  and  you  once  let  her  go. 
All  tattered  slia  falls  to  the  valley  bvlow. 

'I'lius  the  headstrong  youth,  if  he's  held  in  tight. 
Will  gracefully  move  in  his  pathway  right. 

When  he  starts  on  his  way  is  the  time  to  begin 
'Pn  tighten  the  string  and  bridle  him  him. 

For  want  of  this  only  many  kites  fall. 

For  want  of  this  only  some  rise  not  at  all ! 

A  mud-cap  youth  is  a  kite  broke  loose, 

A  ruined  thing,  and  no  lunger  of  use. 

Hut  when  all  right  and  tight  in  his  gear. 

How  fur  and  and  how-  swift  his  happy  career  ! 

At  once  take  the  warning,  and  timely  be  wise — 
The  kite  and  thw  youth  in  the  same  manner  rise; 

The  same  things  tend  to  their  ruin  and  fall — 

A  lesson  of  truth  and  wisdom  fur  all. 

THE  fTT  lUi  E  T  -  M  E -  N  0  T , 

BV  THK  Al  THOR  OK  “THK  KI.OWKR  B.VSKKT,” 
IHASILATCP  eSOM  THK  OKRMAS  COR  KvrRT  TOCTh'i  OAT.rTTE. 
Mil.  K.  LITTI.E. 

Minna  was  a  very  jfood  hearted  charitable  young 
lady  who  gladly  shared  till  that  she  had  with  oth¬ 
ers.  She  iiuulc  clothes  for  juior  children,  jiro|uin*d 
nourishing  hsMl  for  |KK>rsirk  |»eo|)le,  and  even  ear¬ 
ned  It  to  tliem  herself,  and  it  pivt*  her  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  itdieve  tlie  suileriug  |KK)r  from  her  |HKk- 
et  money ;  but,  incrt'diblc  its  it  may  appear,  not- 
witti.standing  till  this  kindne.ss,  she  itri^ved  many 
gmsl  iH'ople,  for  she  was  very  for)!:etful,  and  often 
made  promise's  which  by  the  next  day  she  thought 
of  no  inon*. 

Frequently  she  would  give  a  piece  of  money 
for  some  unnecessary  thing,  and  the  first  applica¬ 
tion  afterwards  that  was  made  to  her  for  relief, 


would  remind  her  how  much  good  might  have 
been  done  with  the  money  she  hail  so  uselessly 
sjieiit. 

The  lieautiful  flowejs  liefore  the  drawing-room 
windows  which  were  entru.sted  to  her  care,  w’ilh- 
eied  away,  to  her  mother's  great  regret,  liecause 
she  forgot  to  water  them  ;  and  .she  who  would 
nut  designedly  have  (lained  the  meanest  creature, 
nearly  sutfen.‘d  her  canary-bird  to  die  with  hunger 
through  her  negligence. 

In  the  village  not  far  from  Minna's  abotle,  lived 
a  ]>oor  girl,  named  Sophia  ;  her  father,  captain 
Von  Bruhl,  a  very  deserving,  respectable  officer, 
was  incapacitated  by  his  wounds,  fmm  further  ser¬ 
vice,  and  lived  on  a  small  jiension.  He  had  retired 
to  the  country  that  he  might  live  cheajiei ,  but  his 
jiension  was  jiaid  very  irregularly,  and  for  a  whole 
year  he  had  not  received  any  thing. 

Meanwhile  his  only  daughter,  Sophia,  supported 
him  by  stitching,  embroidery,  and  other  feminine 
cinploymenLs.  Minna  had  a  great  regaid  for  the 
worthy  Sophia,  gave  her  a  great  deal  of  work, 
took  lessons  in  embroidery,  wherein  Sophia  e.xcel- 
led,  jaid  her  liberally,  and  spoke  of  her  to  others 
as  her  dear  friend  ;  but  this  friend  was  once  very 
deeply  grieved  through  Minna’s  forgetfulness.  Her 
mother  was  dangerously  ill,  and  a  celebrated  phy¬ 
sician  w'as  sent  for  from  a  di.stanl  town  ;  on  this 
occasion  .she  promised  to  reijuest  that  he  would 
visit  Sophia’s  fatiicr,  who  often  suffered  severely 
from  the  consequence.s  of  his  wounds. 

The  moment  Sophia  heard  of  the  doctor’s  arrival 
she  hurried  to  the  castle  to  remind  Minna  of  her 
promisfe ;  but  he  had  already  lieen  gone  an  hour. 

So  XHiix  as  Sophia  entered  the  room,  Minna 
thought  of  her  promise  ;  she  was  much  confused, 
liegged  Soplia’s  pardon,  and  pitied  the  vcneiable 
invalid  so  ^rely  that  she  shed  tears  ;  but,  it  was 
loo  late  to  rccal  the  physician. 

Another  time,  Minna  desired  with  the  assistance 
of  Sophia  to  embroider  a_  screen  a.s  a  birth-day  gift 
for  her  mother.  She  brought  to  her  a  drawing  of 
a  wreath  of  flowers,  than  which  nothing  could 
have  been  more  beautiful. 

“  We  can  easily  work  the  wreath,”  said  Sophia, 
only  I  ought  to  go  to  town  myself  to  buy  the  silk 
aud  assort  the  colors  in  proiKT  shailes. 

“  That  will  lie  best  certainly,  my  good  friend,” 
said  Minna,  “  if  you  will  lake  the  trouble  ;  mean¬ 
while  I  will  provide  a  nice  dinner  for  your  sick 
father  and  bring  it  to  him  myself.” 

Sophia  relied  on  Minna’s  w’ord,  and  went  to 
town  ;  but  quite  une\])ectedly  a  noble  family  from 
town  came  to  the  castle,  .and  between  the  joy  and 
the  occcujiation  which  this  visit  occasioned  her, 
Minna  thought  no  more  of  her  promise.  The  in- 
vjilid  captain  could  not  go  out  ;  the  villagers  lieing 
busy  on  the  meiulows  with  the  hay,  he  could  not 
call  for  any  of  his  neighbors,  and  while  all  was 
j  suiierfluity  at  the  castle,  he  hail  to  content  himself 
with  bretTil  and  water,  insteail  of  the  promi.sed  din¬ 
ner. 

The  next  morning  Minna  .and  the  two  strange 
ladies  Ux)k  a  walk  through  the  village.  Sophia 
was  sprinkling  a  small  piece  of  linen  which  she 
h;ul  spun  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  h.ail  now 
spreatl  it  out  to  bleach  on  the  little  grass  plot  lie- 
tween  her  dwelling  .and  the  brook. 

Minna  started  when  she  saw  her,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  remembereil  her  promise.  But  So- 
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phia  was  too  modest  to  reproach  the  mortified  girl, 
esjiecially  in  the  presence  of  the  other  ladies. 

At  the  same  lime  she  wished  to  make  her  under- 
.stand  that  she  ought  not  to  be  so  forgetful  in  futun*. 

Sophia  invited  the  three  ladies  to  see  her  little 
garden  ;  they  praised  the  blooming  rose-bnshos 
which  she  hail  planted,  and  the  “  forget  me  not’s” 
which  grew  wild  by  the  brook.  She  conducted 
them  into  her  neat  little  sitting-room,  and  at  Min¬ 
na’s  request,  showed  them  her  work.  While  the 
ladies  were  looking  .at,  and  admiring  her  embroid¬ 
ery,  Sophia  tied  up  three  nosegays.  To  each  of 
the  strange  ladies  she  presented  at  their  dejiarture, 
a  iKUUiuel  of  roses,  to  Minna  she  gave  a  branch  of 
“  forget-me-not’s,”  to  which  she  had  added  barely 
a  few  sweet  scented  green  leaves.  Minna  under¬ 
stood  what  Sophia  meant  by  this,  she  felt  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  her  conduct,  and  thanked  her  at  heart 
for  having  reproved  her  forgetfulness  in  .so  delicate 
a  manner.  “  Truly  you  know  what  flowers  are 
the  l)e.stto  present  to  me,”  said  she,  as  blushing  she 
placed  them  before  her.  Minna  returned  to  the 
castle  with  the  two  ladies  and  went  with  them  to 
their  room.  They  put  the  three  nosegays  in  a 
glass  which  stood  in  the  comer  of  a  window,  and 
in  which  there  hapjiened  to  be  a  little  water.  Sev¬ 
eral  weeks  .afterwards  Minna  went  accidentally 
4nto  the  room  ;  the  strange  ladies  had  taken  with 
them  their  roses,  but  Minna  had  forgotten  her  for¬ 
get-me-not’s.  All  the  sweet-scented  leaves  in  the 
bunch  were  withered,  but  the  forget-mc-not  flow¬ 
ers  were  still  of  as  lovely  a  blue,  and  the  delicate 
green  leaves  as  fresh  and  lieautiful  as  when  they 
were  first  gathered  by  the  brook.  Minna  was  as¬ 
tonished  at  this.  “  How  can  it  be  ?”  .said  she, 
“  when  there  is  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the  glass, 
and  all  the  outside  leaves  of  the  bouquet  apiR'ai 
faled  and  yellow.”  She  examined  the  bouquet 
more  closely,  and  behold  !  it  w'as  no  natural  for¬ 
get-me-not.  Sophia,  who  w'as  remarkably  ailroil 
.at  cutting  oul  little  flowers,  had  made  them  ;  out¬ 
lines  .and  cololoring  were  so  true  to  nature,  that 
these  artificial  flowers  might  well  Ire  taken  for  n.at- 
ural  ones. 

“  ()  my  good  Sophia,”  said  Minna,  “  thou  art  in 
the  right  I  1  understand  thee.  Yes,  I  require  a 
sUuidiiig  remembr.ancer.  These  unfiuliiig  flowers 
shall  ever  say  to  me,  “  forget-me-not !”  Yes,  deal 
friend,  now  I  shall  no  more  forget  thee.  From  this 
hour  1  will  use  these  flowers  to  remind  me  of  my 
duty.” 

She  ttxik  the  llowers  from  among  the  dry  leaves, 
and  stuck  them  in  a  little,  beautifully  wrought  and 
gilded  va.se  which  was  made  on  purpose  to  hold 
small  artificial  bouquets,  and  taking  them  with  her 
to  Sophia’s  thanked  her  for  her  thoughtful  correc¬ 
tion,  .and  praised  her  admirable  skill.  “  So  often 
in  future,  as  I  promise  any  thing,  I  will  set  the.se 
lovely  flowers  on  iny  work-table,  or  my  piano,  and 
leave  them  there,  until  the  promise  is  fulfillwl.” 

“  Bravo  !  bravo  !”  said  the  captain,  “  so  do  ; 
when  I  wish  to  recollect  any  thing,  1  lay  a  little 
piece  of  pajier  heit;  in  my  snuff-box  ;  my  serjeant 
always  matle  a  knot  in  his  handkerchief ;  but  for 
a  huly,  a  (lower  is  ever  an  elegant  mznk.  I  have 
no  objection  to  jieople’s  selecting  the  loveliest  flow¬ 
er  of  the  fields  .os  a  memorial  of  friendship,  and 
giving  it  the  name  of  forget-me-not ;  but  it  is  far 
more  ch.arming  to  use  the  lovely  flower  has  a  remem¬ 
brancer  of  our  duties,  alrove  all  the  sacred  duty  of 
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charity,  that  is  a  happy  fancy,  it  pleases  me 
mitchtily.” 

Minna  kept  her  won!,  the  lovely  flower  became 
a  (rre<U  blessing  to  her  zmd  many  needy  people. 

Many  a  poor  sick  person,  whom  Minna  would 
otherwise  have  forgotten,  hail  to  thank  the  little 
flower  for  a  strengthening  soup,  a  bottle  of  wine,  or 
a  piece  of  money ;  many  a  piece  of  work  that  would 
otherwisi!  have  been  neglected,  was  punctually 
fini.shed,  and  Minna  saved  herself  much  trouble 
and  many  compunctions  and  disagreeable  occur¬ 
rences  Her  mother  soon  perceived  how  greatly 
she  h;ul  improved. 

“  How  hapjiens  this,”  said  she,  “  you  no  longer 
forget  the  least  thing,  how  have  you  accomplished 
this  ?”  Minna  related  the  little  adventure  of  the  for¬ 
get-me-not  which  gratified  her  mother  exceedingly. 

“  You  are  good  children,”  said  she,  “  I  will  think 
of  some  means  of  giving  you  pleasure  in  return.” 

She  ordered  from  a  goldsmith  in  the  town,  two 
rings  of  the  purest  gold  ;  on  each  ring  was  a  forget- 
me-not  of  precious  .stones,  five  saphires  of  celestial 
blue,  and  a  light  yellow  diamond  in  the  center. 

When  the  rings  came  home,  she  gave  one  to  her 
improved  Minna.  “  Use  this  ring,”  said  she,  “  as 
you  have  the  flowers ;  when  you  make  a  promise 
to  any  one,  or  undertake  any  imjwrtant  work,  put 
this  ring  with  the  forget-me-not  on  your  finger,  and 
do  not  lay  it  aside  untill  your  promise  is  kept,  or 
the  work  be  completed.  Take  this  other  ring  to 
your  dear  friend,  ISophia,  she  deserves  it,  the 
friendly  forget-me-not  which  she  pre.sented  to  you, 
is  a  more  valuable  gift  than  the  ring  of  gold  and 
precious  stones.” 

Minna  went  immediately  with  the  ring  to  Sophia, 
“  N’ou  have,  it  is  true,  no  need  to  wear  such  a  ring,” 
said  Minna,  “  you  do  not  forget  the  smallest  duty; 
wear  it,  therefore,  to  remind  you  of  a  friend  on  whom 
you  have,  by  means  of  a  flower,  conferred  a  great 
kuiefit.” 

“  ()  my  gcxxl  friend,”  said  Sophia,  who  does  not 
require  to  be  reminded  of  his  duties  i  So  often  as 
we  look  at  these  costly  rings  we  will  always  re- 
memkr  to  do  some  good ;  when  it  is  in  our  jiower 
we  will  refresh  some  poor  jierson,  or  otlierwise 
make  some  gexx!  man  happy.”  They  gave  each- 
other  aluuid  hereu(X)n. 

“  That  is  right,”  said  the  ('aptain,  “  and  who  are 
not  able  to  wear  such  rings,  may  at  least  often  as 
they  .see  a  forget-me-not  by  the  brook,  orany  where 
on  a  meadow,  form  a  pur|X)se  to  do  some  good  ac¬ 
tion.  But  above  all  they  may  be  reminded  by  the 
sight  of  the  lovely  flowers,  of  Him  who  male  them. 
Kvery  forget-me-not  in  the  figjds  will  then  be  worth 
more  to  them  than  if  it  were  of  gold,  and  each  flower 
leaf  a  precious  stone.” 

The  adventure  of  the  forget-me-not  produced  an¬ 
other  gixKl  effect.  As  winter  drew  near,  the  beau¬ 
tiful  tields  round  the  castle  were  covered  with  white 
frost,  the  rude  winds  sighed  loudly,  and  Minna 
a'turned  with  her  mother  to  the  capital.  The  for¬ 
get-me-not  ring  was  admired  by  Minna’s  friends 
and  their  mothers;  it  became  tlie  fashion  to  wear 
such  rings,  the  story  which  first  gave  interest  to 
them  became  everywhere  known,  even  by  the  court. 
The  brave  old  Captain  who  was  almost  forgotten, 
was  brought  to  mind  by  the  relation,  his  })ension 
was  increased,  and  even  the  paying  of  it  was  re¬ 
membered,  for  which  he  had  to  thank  the  forget- 
me-not. 


THE  D  I  V  I  N  G-B  K  M.. 

■  T  CArTAIt  BASIL  HALL. 

I  PREsl’MK  it  has  nirely  hapjionixl  to  the  .sanu* 
person  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
on  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
earth,  within  the  same  fortnight;  and  yet  this  wa* 
withiti  a  few  hours  of  happening  in  my  caK*  On 
the  2d  of  August  1820,  being  then  in  command  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Ship  Conway,  and  ordered  for  South 
America,  I  took  advantage  of  a  .slant  of  wind  from 
the  north-west,  and  left  Spiudieal ;  but  the  breeze 
having  provetl  treacherous,  by  backing  round  to  the 
south-west  against  the  sun,  and  the  weather  l(X)k- 
ing  very  dirty,  I  was  fain  to  put  into  Plymouth 
Sound.  We  readily  accomplished  this,  although 
the  night  was  very  dark,  by  first  getting  hold  of  the 
h>ldystone  Lighthouse,  and  then  .steering  with  it 
upon  a  given  bearing — I  think  .south-we.st — till  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  light  on  the  west  end  of  the 
breakwater.  On  rounding  the  end  of  this  wonderful 
artificial  barrier  against  the  ocean,  we  found  our¬ 
selves  in  perfect  security,  with  the  water  as  smooth 
as  a  mill-jxmd,  though  on  the  outside  there  was  a 
heavy  swell  rolling  from  the  south.  I  was  iwcom- 
jianied  ujx)u  this  voyage  by  Captain  Robert  iUliott 
of  the  navy.  As  he  had  been  unable  to  prixrure 
professional  employment  strictly  so  called,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  profit  by  this  moment  of  leisure  to  make  a 
cruise  with  me,  and  eventually  by  circumnavigating 
the  globe— saw  all  the  coasts  of  Sinith  America, 
visited  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  remained 
some  time  in  China  and  in  Hindostan,  and,  finally, 
pas-sed  through  Figypt  in  his  way  home. 

The  wind  continuing  unpropitious  for  our 
voyage,  we  were,  as  it  may  be  supix>sed,  thrown 
for  recreation  on  such  amusements  as  I’lymouth 
and  its  neighborhood  afforded,  including  the  gixxl 
offices  of  various  worthy  friends.  Nothing  could 
po8.sibly  be  more  kind  than  the  treatment  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  these  friends :  every  sort  of  amusement 
was  at  our  command ;  and  yet  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  felt  any  confinement  more  completely  irk¬ 
some  than  this  weather-bound  week  at  Plymouth. 
t>everal  times,  when  the  breeze  male  an  attempt  to 
draw  around  to  the  north-west,  and  I  thought  we 
could  lie  down  the  channel,  we  got  under  weigh, 
but  had  .scarcely  pas-sed  the  breakwater  lx*  fore  the 
hard-hearted  wind,  snutiling  up  again  in  the  south¬ 
west,  with  a  high  sea,  drove  us  reluctantly  back 
again. 

At  last,  on  Thursday  morning,  the  10th  of  Au- 
gu.st,  we  were  gladdened  with  what  sailors  call  half 
a  fair  wind — namely,  a  dead  calm — and  every  eye 
was  turned  an.viously  up  to  the  masthead  vane,  to 
see  from  what  direction  the  first  puff"  of  the  new' 
breeze  was  to  blow.  Presently  a  little  fluttering 
air  began  to  breathe  from  off  the  land,  “  uncertain, 
coy,  and  hard  to  please,”  as  it  seemed,  for  we 
wooed  it,  and  whistled  to  it,  and  sighed  to  it  to  come 
to  us  for  some  time  in  vain.  Never,  probably,  were 
voyage- worn  mariners  more  glad  to  reach  the  land, 
than  we  now  were  to  break  away  from  it,  and  to 
find  ourselves  once  more  bounding  over  the  great 
ocean,  free  to  think  and  act  for  ourselves,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  endless  worry  of  a  sea-port.  We  ra.st 
a  hasty  adieu  behind  us  to  our  kind  Iriends  ashore, 
and  left  half  a  dozen  charming  parties  and  well  • 
planned  e.vcursions  to  shift  for  lhem.selve» — right 
happy  indeed  to  shake  them  all  from  us.  I  dare 
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sware,  tixt,  that  our  friend.**  were  not  very  sorry  to 
be  rid  of  us,  for,  during  the  merriest  times  of  this 
transition  jieriixl,  we  were  eternally  stretching  our 
heails  out  of  the  windows  to  st*e  how  the  breeze 
was  blowing,  or  craning  our  necks  aloft,  when  out 
of  doors,  to  ascertain  what  the  weatheivocks  Kiid 
to  the  prospect.  No  jxx>rer  compliment  of  course 
could  be  i»aid  to  our  comjiany  than  this  restless 
anxiety  to  get  away  from  them. 

The  sails  of  the  jolly  old  ('onway  were  at  the 
niastheiul,  all  sheeted  home,  the  anchor  at  “short- 
stay  ix*ak,”  and  all  ready  for  a  start,  by  the  time 
we  got  on  Ixxud,  not  hxig  alter  the  earlie.st  dawn. 

“  Heave  round  !"  was  now'  the  word,  ;uid  the  heavy 
anchor  rattled  up  to  the  bows,  as  if  it  hail  bc*eu 
made  of  cork — for  the  “.Fohnnies”  were  as  an.x  ions 
to  be  off  a.s  their  oflicers  were.  It  was  catted  ;uid 
fisheil  w'ith  equal  smartness,  and  the  fore  and  main 
tacks  darted  down  to  the  bumpkin  and  chestree, 
like  eagles  jMnincing  on  their  prey  ;  for  every  thing 
at  this  joyous  moment  of  dejwrture  seemed  to  fly  ! 
.hi.st  at  thia  moment  the  harbor-ma.ster  came  along 
side,  and  called  out  to  me,  “  You  ;uid  ('aptain  Elliot 
e.\pres.sed  a  wish  to  go  down  in  the  diving-lH*ll,  I 
understand.  We  have  got  it  alreaily  for  you  ;  here 
is  the  ves.sel  within  a  quarter  of  a  cable’s  length ; 
and  as  your  boats  are  hoi.sted  up,  1  sinill  be  glail  to 
carry  you  in  mine,  and  to  put  you  on  board  again.” 

As  it  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  defer  such 
chances  to  another  op|H)rtunity,  which  may  prolxi- 
bly  never  arise*,  1  requesteil  the  first  lieutenant  to 
shorten  sail,  and  merely  to  let  the  ship  draw  .slowly 
out  to  sea,  while  my  friend  and  1  st*t  off  u|X)n  our 
submarine  voyage. 

The  diving-bell,  as  every  one  knows,  is  an  iron 
cube*  about  six  feet  in  each  direction.  Ours  wax 
not  strictly  a  culx*,  being  {X’rhaps  a  couple  of  feet 
wider  across  the  Ixittom  than  it  is  at  the  top  - in 
fact  a  very  .steep  sided  pyramid  with  the  top  cut  oft. 
It  was  suspended  by  a  .strong  chain,  attacheil  to  a 
purchase  of  two  or  three-fold  blocks,  through  which 
was  rove  a  five-inch  haw.ser.  Thi.s  was  brought 
to  a  windless,  workeil,  not  by  handspikes,  but 
by  wheels,  in  the  manner  of  a  winch;  so  that 
the  movements  were  smooth,  and  not  in  jerks.  On 
the  surface  of  the  water  there  lay  coileil  up  a  long 
leather  hose,  like  the  pijx^  of  a  fire-engine.  One 
end  of  this  was  connected  with  a  forcing-pump  on 
board  of  the  vessel  belonging  to  the  diving  estab¬ 
lishment,  which,  [  need  not  say,  was  securely 
mcxjred  over  the  spot  it  was  required  to  examine. 
The  other  end  of  this  pipe  or  hose  entereil  the  top  of 
the  bell,  where  the  air  was  forced  in  at  a  valve 
opening  inwanl.  The  pijx?  was  several  fathoms 
longer  than  the  perpendicular  depth  of  the  water, 
so  tliat  when  the  bell  reached  the  Ixittoni,  there 
were  still  several  coils  of  air-pipc  floating  on  the 
surface. 

When  we  reached  the  ve.ssel,  the  diving-bell  wa** 
hanging  over  the  .stern,  and  just  .so  high,  that  when 
the  boat  passed  under  it,  we  eaaily  stepped  from  the 
stem  .sheets  to  the  foot-boards  lying  across  the  lower 
{lart  of  the  bell,  and  thence  gained  the  seats  fastened 
inside  it  about  half-way  up.  We  sat  on  one  bench, 
and  the  workman  on  the  other.  In  the  middle, 
between  us,  was  susjiended  a  large  hammer,  a  very 
important  appendage.  When  seated,  our  feet,  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  cro«8  piece,  were  about  six  inches  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bell,  while  our  backs  rested 
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§  ivr*iiii«l  iIr*  hi<l«*  of  lliw  iny^teriouH  l(N)kinp'  ajiiut- 

jj  lUPIlt 

'I  [  roiifpKh  I  felt  not  a  little  queeri^h  wlicii  the  iiiaii 


.  T . .  . . - 

I  .  railed  out  “  liower  away !"  and  the  liell  pradually 
^  de.Hrendjilir  on  the  water,  like  a  hiurc  extinp'Ui«her. 


de.Hrendjii^  on  the  water,  like  a  hut^  extin|rui«her, 
I  hlint  iiH  coinjdetely  out  from  the  world  above  7'he 
‘^1  ill^tallt  the  lijm  of  the  liell  touche«l  the  water,  the 
1*^‘‘'1'^‘'  veswl  iN't^ii  working  the  force-j»iiriij», 

n  and  we  coubl  hear  the  air,  at  each  Klioke  of  the 
jnstoii,  enteriiif;  the  valve  with  a  sharfi,  quick,  hiis- 
n  Hinj;  iioisi*.  The  object  of  thif*  jirocess  in  not  only 
to  KU|i|dy  the  divers  with  fresh  air,  but  also,  and 
rliielly,  to  exclude  the  water,  which,  if  the  quantity 
of  air  in  the  [ndl  were  not  forcibly  augmented,  so 
as  to  maintain  its  volume,  and  the  bell  kept  always 
full,  would  enter  it  and  occupy  an  inconvenient 
jHiilion  of  the  njiace.  If  any  vessel,  filled  with  air 
at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  lie  sunk  under  its  surface 
to  the  depth  say  of  thirty  feet,  and  iui  ojiening  be 
left  by  which  the  water  may  enter,  the  air  within 
_  the  vessid  will  lie  condeim.Hl  into  one.ltalf  its  vol- 
3  nine,  the  other  lialf  of  the  vessel  being  occupied  by 
kvatei  To  )irevent  this  hap]K*ning  in  the  case  of 
ffl'l"-  diving-liell,  the  forcing-pump  is  put  in  iudion, 
nhe  etlirt  of  which  is  to  keep  the  bell,  during  the 
whole  of  its  descent,  and  to  whatever  dejitli  it  may 
reiu  li,  constantly  full  of  air.  ihit  as  the  condensa¬ 
tion  IsToines  greater  as  the  dejith  is  increased,  it  is 
Inore  and  more  difficult  to  work  the  pump  as  the 
~  bidl  giM's  down,  or,  in  other  w'ords,  the  actual  quan- 
j  (*ity  of  air  held  by  the  bell  is  increased,  though  its 
^  I  volume  Ik-  always  the  same. 

,1  This  coudeiiNition  prisluces  an  extremely  di.sa- 
1  grreahle  eff«-ct  on  most  |M-rsons  who  go  dow’ii  for 
•  the  first  time,  though  the  workmen  simui  get  accus- 
.  sMiied  to  Irar  it  without  inconvenience.  The  lower 
s^rilge  of  llie  Udl  was  not  above  a  coujile  of  inches 
^^iH-low  the  surface  Udore  w«  liegan  to  feel  :ui  un- 
'^jpleasiuit  pressure  on  the  eiws.  At  first,  however, 
ffj^'the  pain  was  not  considerable,  and  we  had  leisure 
*^^to  contemplate  the  oddness  of  our  situation,  a.s  we 
j^aw  the  waves,  rippling  over  us,  through  the 
strong  glass  window’s  placeil  in  the  top.  But  in  a 
l•horl  while,  when  our  depth  was  a  fathom  or  two 
iV-neath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  pain  liecrune  so 
Mwi|\ci’>sive  as  to  be  scarcely  Is-amble.  I  cannot  lietter 
Ll*ke'<'rilH-  it  tluui  by  saying,  that  it  was  as  if  a  vio- 
^^ent  tiHithiU'liM  were  transferred  to  the  ears.  It  was 
Ljj#iiot  like  an  onlmary  earache,  acute  and  piercing, 
.^Ltiut  deal,  burning,  and  fierce.  1  confess  that  it 
TS  juite  outmasteied  my  fortitude,  and  in  the  appro- 
vM  kension  of  the  jiressure  bursting  in  the  drum  of  the 
3  tar,  I  suggested  the  fitness  of  making  the  signal  to 
hi’  pulled  up  again  But  my  comimnioirs  nerves 
a  won’  stronger,  luid  he  called  out,  though  in  equal 
distn-NS,  “  I,«-t  us  liear  it  out,  now  we  have  bc-gun.” 

'  jt^'i  down  we  went. 

'  *  In  -pite  of  this  annoyance,  it  was  not  |ios.sible  to 
|b«-  in.-s-nsible  to  the  .singularity  of  our  situation— at 
jthe  iHittom  of  the  .sea,  and  cut  off  from  ail  the  ivst 
the  world  by  ml  le.ss  an  interposition  than  the 
r?|[ieat  <K’e;ui  rolling  over  our  hemls  !  It  was  quite 
jjiiiglit,  however,  and  we  could  distinctly  see  the  fish 
ili-iiw’iniminir  alsmi  Indow  us.  close  to  the  bell.  As 


%.fwimming  alsmi  Indow  us,  close  to  the  bell.  As 
^||tlie  water  was  not  very  clear,  it  was  not  until  we 


,^^?leiime  within  eight  or  ten  fe<*l  of  the  iHittom,  that 
"'"wo  discovered  the  jmveuu-nt  on  which  the  sc*a  i 


rested  This  {uurtial  muddines.s  proltably  imule  the 
liif^l'viH'pmg  past  of  the  title  more  conspicuous ;  and  I 
'^mCnthoi  think  tliis  was  the  imtst  striking  circumstance  j 
the  whole  scene. 


At  length  the  hell  actually  touched  the  ground, 
which  consisted  of  a  bed  of  shingle,  composed  of 
pieces  of  slate  about  as  big  as  my  hand,  being  the 
remainder  of  a  small  .shoal  which,  having  been 
found  very  dangerous  and  inconvenient  to  the  an- 
chomge,  had  been  gradually  removed  by  means  of 
the  diving-bell.  This  troublesome  shoal,  the  name 
of  which  I  forget  (and  which  all  the  world  may 
now  forget  and  forgive,  as  it  no  longer  exists,)  was 
only  thirty  feet  srjuare,  or  thereabout,  and  had 
tw’enty-lwo  feet  water  over  it.  As  it  bay  directly 
opjKwite  to  the  entrance  of  the  breakw’ater  ancho¬ 
rage,  and  was  of  a  depth  which  would  have  been 
reached  by  many  of  his  Majesty's  ships,  esjK’cially 
when  a  swell  was  rolling  into  the  sound,  it  was  a 
|H)int  of  some  conseijuence  to  remove  it.  This  was 
accordingly  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  diving* 
liell,  the  workmen  in  which,  having  filled  liags 
with  the  l(K)se  fragments,  made  signals  for  pulling 
them  up  by  rojies  let  dow’u  for  the  purjKrsc*.  When 
this  work  was  going  on,  the  bell,  instead  of  being 
made  to  re.st  on  the  ground,  as  it  ilid  when  we  were 
in  it,  was  kept  a  foot  or  so  from  the  bottom,  in 
order  to  leave  room  for  the  liags  being  pu.shed  out 
when  full.  In  tliis  way  the  whole  area  of  the 
magnificent  anchorage  within  the  breakwater  had 
liecn  cleared  of  innumerable  anchors,  left  by  ships 
which  h:ul  |iarted  their  cables — and  of  gun.s,  drop- 
[led  overlioard  accidentally,  or  ca.st  out  by  ships  in 
distress,  or  lielonging  to  vessels  that  had  foundered 
and  were  long  since  gone  to  pieces,  jierliaps  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  ago.  Besides  these  things,  many 
largi!  stones  were  found  scattered  about,  to  the  great 
injiiiy  of  cables.  Some  of  these  may  have  been 
then;  from  all  time,  but  many  of  them,  it  was  a.sccr- 
taineil,  hail  accidentally  fallen  from  the  vessels  em¬ 
ployed  to  transjKirt  them  from  the  quarries  to  the 
breakwater;  and  we  can  easily  understand  why 
the  iK-rsons  to  whose  carelessness  the  accidents 
were  due  should  be  in  no  hurry  to  report  their  loss. 

VV'^e  had  some  exjiectation  of  catching  a  fish  that 
played  aliout  under  the  liell  till  we  were  just  ujion 
him,  when  he  darted  off,  laughing  jierhaps  at  our 
folly  in  quitting  oui  own  element  for  his — an  ex¬ 
ample  he  had  no  mind  to  follow.  We  were  now 
twenty-seven  feet  lielow  the  surface,  and  having 
i-atisfii-d  ourselves  of  having  reacheil  the  liottom  by 
jiicking  up  a  stone,  we  desired  the  man  to  make 
the  signal  to  lie  pulled  u)i  again.  This  he  did  by 
striking  tlie  side  of  the  bell  very  gently  w’ith  the 
hammer.  These  blows,  it  apjiears  are  di.stinctly 
heard  aliove ;  and  even  .sounds  much  fainter  are 
heard,  such  as  those  caused  by  the  workmen  strik¬ 
ing  the  ground  with  their  pickaxes.  The  wishes 
of  those  who  are  below  are  conveyed  by  means  of 
a  previously  concerted  series  of  blows.  A  certain 
number  is  to  pull  up,  anoUier  to  lower  down  the 
liell ;  one  set  directs  it  to  lie  moved  east,  another 
we.st,  and  so  on. 

The  moment  we  k^gan  to  ascend,  tlie  forcing- 
pump  was  stopjied,  as  no  more  air  was  required  to 
exclude  the  water,  and  we  had  an  ample  store  fur 
breathing  during  the  return  to  the  upjier  world. 
Indeeil,  it  was  curious  to  observe  how  the  air  ex- 
IKUuk'il  as  we  rose  again,  and  the  jiressure  became 
le.s,-j.  This  was  nuule  manifest  by  its  hubhling  out 
under  the  kutom  of  the  k-ll.  I  don't  exactly  know 
the  cause,  but  when  we  hail  lieen  drawn  up  akmt 
a  couple  of  feet,  the  k*ll  was  filled  with  mist. 
The  violent  pressure  on  the  eat  s  was  also,  of  course, 


relieved,  hut  the  jiain  continued  with  considerable 
severity  till  we  leached  the  surface.  When  we 
were  about  half  way  np,  I  found  the  blood  running 
from  my  nose,  and  Captain  Hliot  spat  blood  for 
HOHie  hours  afterwards.  He  continued  very  unwell 
all  that  day,  and  was  not  quite  re-established  for 
some  time,  f  was  not  actually  sick,  as  he  was, 
but  the  pain,  or  rather  an  extreme  deliacy  in  iny 
ears,  continued  for  nearly  a  week.  From  all  we 
could  learn  from  the  workmen,  it  seems  that  we 
suffered  more  severely  than  most  people  do.  A  gen¬ 
eral  sense  of  inconvenient  pressure  on  the  ears  is 
felt,  but  seldom  any  violent  jiain.  They  even  told 
U.S  of  a  lady  who  hf'ul  suffered  so  little  that  she 
wrote  a  letter  when  down,  and  dated  “  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea !  ” — a  feat  which  very  fairly 
earned  for  her  the  cognomen  of  the  tliving-Mlc. 

It  fell  calm  .again  after  we  had  ))as.scd  the  Ram 
Head,  when  wc  anchored  in  order  to  prevent  onr 
king  drifted  akiut  by  the  tide,  and  in  great  alarm 
lest  the  we.sterly  wind  should  force  us  back  again. 
But  it  played  us  no  such  treacherous  prank,  and 
k-fore  night  we  were  skimming  along  over  the 
smooth  channel,  with  a  spanking  breeze  from  the 
north-east.  Next  day,  at  noon,  we  were  abrea-^t  of 
the  Lizard  Lighthouse,  from  which  we  look  our 
dejiarture,  and  bade  a  most  joyous  ailieu  to  jMIy  old 
England. 

It  IS  quite  natural,  and  also  pro))er,  that  on  such 
an  occasion  we  .should  feel  somewhat  affected.  It 
w.as  the  very  commencement  of  a  long  Jiiul  uncer¬ 
tain  voyage,  and  just  at  the  moment  when  all  the 
prokible  as  well  as  jiossible  accidents  then-«f  stare 
us  full  in  the  face.  And  even  if  habit  have  taught 
us  to  sink  such  considerations  into  insignificance 
when  comjiared  with  the  obligations  of  duty  and 
the  hopes  of  .succes.s,  yet,  as  even  the  sternest-mind¬ 
ed  officers  are  not  altogether  made  of  cast-iron,  we 
are  apt  to  feel  so  much  regreat  as  jiarting,  for  an 
unlimited  jieriod  of  time,  with  all  our  friends,  that 
the  jirosjiect  of  enjoyment  during  the  voyage,  or 
even  of  its  more  enduring  advantages,  are  some¬ 
times  scarcely  sufficient  to  sup|)ort  us  unmoved  at 
sucli  a  time.  Or,  at  all  events,  tliese  refiections 
merely  lend  an  external  and  artificial,  and  not  a  real 
confidence,  to  the  feelings  of  the  hour,  while  doubt 
and  gloom  often  settle  deep  in  the  breast. 

Such  at  lea^t  have  most  frequently  ken  my  feel¬ 
ings  on  setting  out  ujion  a  distant  voyage  ;  and 
therefore,  jierhaps,  they  ought  to  have  ken  so  ujion 
this  occasion.  I  don’t  well  know  how  it  came 
about,  however,  but  certain  it  is  that  I  experienced 
nothing  but  satisfaction,  unmixed  by  a  jiarticle  of 
regret,  on  seeing  the  cliffs  of  England  sink  below 
the  horizon.  And,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear 
to  some  jieople,  I  think  it  might  k  shown  that  such 
a  state  of  spirits  is  quite  comixitible  with  the  truest 
and  the  steadiest  regard  for  the  friends  we  leave  k- 
hind  us. 

In  this  elastic  condition  of  spirits,  then,  it  was, 
tliat  wc  spun  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  on  the 
sixth  day  were  nearly  abreast  of  the  Rock  of  Lis¬ 
bon,  and  on  the  23d  of  August,  just  thirteen  days 
after  leaving  PljTuonth,  we  anchored  in  Santa 
Cniz  roads,  in  the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  with  onr 
heals  full  of  our  projectcil  expeilition  to  the  top  of 
the  celebrated  Peak. 


I.,ouis  the  Fourteenth  of  France  sjient  his  life  in 
turning  a  good,  into  a  great  name. 
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THE  LITTLE  STEP-SON. 

•  r  MBS.  AMELIA  B.  WCLBT. 

1  iiwf  a  little  8tep-son,  the  lovelie-^t  thing  alive, 

A  noble,  fturdy  boy  is  he,  and  yet  he’s  only  five  ; 

Ills  smooth  cheek  hath  a  bloo#iy  glow,  his  eyes  are  ! 
black  as  jet. 

Ami  his  lil«  are  like  two  rose-buds,  all  tremulous  and 
wet.  I 

Ills  days  i«assofi'in  sunshine,  in  laughter,  and  in  song, 
As  careless  as  a  summer  rill  that  sings  itself  along; 

K«r  like  a  pretty  fairy  tale  that’s  all  too  quickly  told. 
Is  the  young  life  of  a  little  one,  that’s  only  five  years 
old. 

lie’s  dreaming  on  his  ha|»py  couch  before  the  day 
grows  dark, 

lie’s  up  with  morning’s  rosy  ray,  a  singing  with  ths 
lark ; 

Where’er  the  riowers  are  freshest,  where’er  the  grass 
is  green. 

With  light  locks  waving  on  the  wind,  his  fairy  form 
is  seen ; 

Amid  the  whi.slling  March  winds,  amid  the  April 
.showers. 

He  warbles  with  the  singing-birds,  and  blossoms  with 
the  Howers. 

He  cares  not  for  the  summer  heat,  he  cares  not  for 
the  cold — 

.My  stunly  little  step-son  that’s  only  five  years  old. 

How  touching ’tis  to  see  him  clasp  his  dinii>le  hands 
in  prayer. 

And  raise  his  little  rosy  face  with  reverential  air ! 
How  simple  is  his  eloquence !  how  soft  his  accents  fall ! 
W'lien  jtlcading  with  the  King  of  king.s  to  love  and  bless 
us  all. 

And  when  from  prayer  he  bounds  away  in  innocence 
and  joy, 

'['he  blessing  of  a  smiling  God  goes  with  the  sinless 
boy. 

A  little  lambkin  of  the  flock,  within  the  Saviour's  fold. 
Is  he,  my  lovely  step-son,  that’s  only  five  years  old. 

1  have  not  told  you  of  our  home,  that  in  tlie  summor 
hours, 

.Stauas  in  its  sini|>le  modesty,  half  hid  among  ths 
llow'ers; 

I  have  not  said  a  single  word  about  our  mines  of 
wealth — 

Uur  treasures  are  this  littla  boy,  contentment,  {wace 
and  health  ; 

For  even  a  lordly  hall  to  us,  would  be  a  voiceless 
place. 

Without  the  gush  of  his  glad  voice,  the  gleams  of  his 
bright  face  : 

And  many  a  courtly  (lair,  1  ween,  would  give  their 
gems  and  gold 

Fora  noble,  happy  boy  like  ours,  some  four  or  five 
years  old. 

GLANCES  AT  MY  CHILDHOOD. 

Happy,  golden  days  of  childhood!  Come,  let 
“  bark-glancing  memory  act  a  busy  jiart,”  and  pic- 
tme  to  my  fancy  some  of  tlie  scenes  of  my  early 
life ! 

Well  do  I  remember  that  some  of  my  happiest 
days  were  siicnt  with  my  grandfather  and  grand¬ 
mother,  who  resided  m  a  beautiful  part  of  our  own 
ilear  land. 

I  was  then  but  si.x  years  old,  and  my  sister  was 
but  a  year  younger :  that  year,  however,  in  my 
estimation,  made  a  vast  difference  between  us,  and 
I  felt  that  I  was  elder.  Oh,  that  was  a  joyous  time ! 
Even  now,  methinks  I  can  inhala  Uie  sweet  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  dowry  banks  which  we  were  .so  fond 


of  climbing,  and  can  hear  the  merry  notes  of  the 
feathered  choristers  of  the  grove. 

My  grandfather  wa*  a  fine  old  man,  and  he  did 
not  .seem  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  seventy  years. 
We  loved  him  with  that  affection  “  which  casteth 
out  fear,”  ’tis  true,  but  which  increases  respect. 

I  think  I  see  my  little  suster  now,  seateil  at  his  feet, 
on  the  gra.ssy  lawn  in  front  of  his  small  but  elegant 
cottage  ;  her  pretty  hands  re.sting  on  his  knee,  ;uul 
supjxirting  her  rosy  face,  while  her  eyes,  bine  .as 
the  violet,  arc  fi.ved  on  his  benignant  conntenaice 
in  earnest  attention,  as  he  is  telling  us  some  of  his 
boyish  adventures,  or  relating  tales  of  more  serious 
import. 

Sometimes  we  would  leal  the  good  man-  -not 
unwilling — into  the  shaly  wood,  where  was  a  hut 
erected  by  the  charcoal  burners,  which  to  our  young 
imaginings  was  a  mysterious  .structure,  and  it.s 
.swarthy  inhabitants  apjieai'ed  to  us  as  verj'  wonder¬ 
ful  jiersons.  Then  we  used  to  trip  along,  caroling 
our  childish  songs ;  and  delighted  indeed  were  we 
when  we  csuld  i>ersuade  our  aged  relative  to  join 
us  in  our  minstrelsy. 

And  much  we  loved  my  grandmother  too,  for  she 
was  a  most  gentle  laly.  When  first  we  saw  her, 
my  little  .sister  whisjiered  in  my  ear,  “  How  gootl 
and  white  she  looks !”  And  so  she  ditl.  \ 

She  wore  her  silvery  hair  braided  on  her  fair 
forehead.  Her  neatly  plaited  cap  was  of  transpa¬ 
rent  mu.slin,  white  as  snow ;  her  ’kerchief  matched 
it,  and  an  ;unple  ainon  of  the  .same  clear  miiterial 
covered  mo.st  of  her  gown,  which  was  of  a  silver 
gray.  Her  comple.vion  was  like  ivory,  and  the 
e.xpres.sion  of  her  face  w’as  lovable  in  the  fulle.st 
sense  of  the  word.  I  remember  the  delight  I  .always 
felt  when  she  would  rest  her  hand  ui*on  my  shoul¬ 
der,  or  smooth  my  hair,  while,  with  a  smile  of 
tenderness,  she  would  Uilk  to  me  of  my  {tarents, 
and  bid  me  cherish  them,  as  they  luul  cherished  her 
and  my  grandfather. 

It  was  the  joyous  season  of  harvest  while  we 
were  at  the  cottage,  which  was  the  name  of  the 
residence  of  our  venerable  relatives.  We  loved  to 
rove  among  the  golden  sheaves,  and  as  we  rambled, 
our  pious  comjianions  talked  to  us  of  Hi.m 

“  Who  |K)urs  abundance  o’er  the  flowing  fields.”  i 

1 

The  touching  story  of  Uuth,  and  that  of  the  “  lovely 
young  I.avinia,”  were  also  related  to  us  as  we 
walked  along  and  mingled  with  the  reaprs. 

I  never  see  a  harvest-field,  but  my  mind  reverts 
to  those  bright  days,  long  past,  when  we  joined 
with  the  gleaners,  and  heljietl  them  with  their  work. 

How  sweet  the  toil,  when  by  it  others  are  blest ! 
How  glallydid  we  .stoop,  and  rise,  and  .stoop again, 
and  fill  our  little  frocks  to  overflowing  with  the  rich 
spoils !  Then  we  would  compare  our  store,  and  if 
that  of  one  were  larger  than  the  other’s,  we  used  to 
divide  the  treasure,  and  once  more  equals,  we  would 
return  to  our  self-imimsed'and  pleasing  labor. 
Most  lovely  looked  my  little  sister — her  straw  hat 
hanging  by  tlie  strings  hack  on  her  neck,  her  sweet 
face  beaming  with  benevolence  and  delight,  as  she 
tottered  with  her  load  to  give  it  to  an  aged  dame 
whose  inflrmities  did  not  (lerinit  her  to  glean  much. 

Sometimes  our  grandmother,  a**  a  treat,  sent  us 
with  a  trifling  offering  to  a  neighlmr-such  as  a  home¬ 
made  cake,  a  pot  of  cream,  or  some  newly-churned 
butter,  all  packed  securely  in  a  little  basket  We 
used  to  lengthen  the  walk,  by  climbing  the  banks 
ill  search  of  wild  flowers  and  blackberries ;  and  then 


we  would  sit  down  and  reirale  ourselves,  till  our 
mouths  and  hands  gave  ample  evidence  of  our  oc- 
cufation- 

Once  we  found  a  de;»»l  binl ;  it  wa.**  a  young  one, 
and  hail  fallen  out  of  its  nest.  We  earned  it  hmne, 
and  took  it  to  my  grandfather,  telling  him  it  was 
a.sleep.  We  insisted  on  its  being  wrapjieil  in  flan¬ 
nel  and  placed  by  the  kitchen  fire;  and  when  we 
found  that  it  was  really  deatl,  we  hurietl  it  under  a 
rose-bush,  .and  placeil  a  mimmir  tombstone  at  the 
heail  of  the  grave,  with  an  inscription,  written  by 
my  eraiultathor  expres.*ily  for  the  occa.sion. 

Then  I  i-emeinber  well  the  revered  {lastoi  of  the 
village — my  gnuid father’s  chosen  friend,  aiul  “  a 
man  to  all  the  country  de;u.”  He  was  jnior  in 
worldly  wealth,  but  rich  in  spiritual  blessings  and 
in  the  love  of  his  flock-  Whenever  my  little  .sister 
and  I  saw  him  coming,  we  alw'ays  ran  to  meet  him 
with  joyful  shouts  of  welcome  He  loi>keil  like  iui 
aiKistle,  and  his  wonls  seemed  to  |H*nelrate  even 
our  childish  hearts  with  heavenly  wistlom.  <>ur 
grand  enjopnent  was  to  take  this  kind,  iiululgent 
friend  into  our  play-room,  and  show  him  a  largit 
Nooli’s  ark,  the  gift  of  our  lielovtsl  gr.uidmother, 
and  ask  him  to  tell  us  about  the  FUnbI.  Many 
I  and  many  a  time  have  1  sUmbI  on  a  sUbiI  beside  him, 
with  my  arm  twined  round  his  neck,  my  little  sister 
lieing  seatisl  on  his  kne<*,  while  he  would  relate  the 
wonders  of  (Jml’s  dealings  with  the  nations  of  old; 
and  then  the  pious  man  would  tell  us  of  our  ble.ssed 
Saviour’s  life  and  sufliaings,  and  would  leal  our 
infant  minds  .so  gently  to  celestial  scen«*s  of  bliss, 
that  when  he  ceaseil  conversing,  it  seiMiusl  as  w  hen 
‘‘The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam’s  car 
So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  be  awhile 
Thought  him  still  s|)eaking,  still  stood  ti.v'd  to  hear.” 
And  so  it  was  with  us;  we  listened  .still,  long  after 
the  venerable  narrator  had  tini.sheil  hi.sdi.scoursc. 

And  were  not  these  days  happy  ?  and  is  not 
childhcBBl  always  bright  and  fair?  Alas!  no. 
Some  )HX)r,  hapless  Imle  ones  there  are,  who  from 
their  crailles  see  nought  but  strife  and  jB'iiury,  sin 
and  sorrow,  st.arvation  and  mi.sery.  Instead  of  the 
soothing  tones  of  a  tender  mother’s  voice,  their 
infant  ears  an;  .assiiled  with  sharp,  discordant  bursts 
of  anger,  nr  tlie  sullen  murmiirings  of  discontent. 
The  cloudless  skies  tlmt  embclish  the  rural  land- 
scajie — the  cool  .streams  that  water  the  emerald 
meadows,  the  umbrageous  wrBsls,  and  the  glowing 

i  flowers  that  adorn  the  fields  and  gardens,  are  to 
them  unknown.  There  little  minds  have  no  sun 
i  to  shine  u]B)n  them,  and  their  childhood  is  a  bleak 
and  dreary  |>art  of  their  sorrowful  existence. 

How  often  has  my  comjiassion  been  deaply  c.x- 
cited,  when  a  squalid,  ragged  child  has  addressed 
me  in  the  streets  of  New  York  in  a  voice  of  impor¬ 
tuning  woe !  The  little  supplicant  has  often  arrested 

I  my  attention  by  iLs  meager  apjiearance,  it.s  forlorn 
condition,  and  its  tear-tilled  eye,  in  which  the  blithe 
expression  of  childhood  is  dimmeil  for  ever.  Mercy 
seeirus  to  kn<B;k  loudly  at  the  dcBir  of  the  heiu’t  when 
so  young  a  being  calls  for  aid ;  and  he  who  can 
turn  away  unmoved  from  tlie  voice  of  a  suffering 
child,  apjiears  to  me  to  be  destitute  of  the  best  feel¬ 
ings  of  our  nature. 

The  page  of  holy  writ  which  contains  these 
beautiful  words,  “  Sulfer  little  children,  and  forbid 
them  not,  to  come  unto  me :  for  of  such  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven,”  is  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  sacred 
volume,  and  proves  how  much  God  cares  for  tlie 
lambs  of  hi.s  fold. 
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EVERY  YOUTH’S  GAEETTE 


B«it  I  have  fiecii  Jeil  into  a  from  the 

Iheiiie  F  FiaiF  cFK>M*n — namely,  iny  (»wn  childhciod. 
1  have  merely  ^lanceil  at  it ;  yet  while  duiiii^  so, 
the  scenes  connected  with  it  have  jtassed  in  review 
Itefore  "  my  mind’s  eye,”  too  rapidly  for  my  jien  to 
tiiici!  them. 

There  wa.**  one  little  sjKit,  Fmwever,  in  iny  ^pund- 
falher’s  t'arden,  which  I  must  commemorati*  in  this 
sketch  It  w'as  a  pussy  mound,  sunnoiinted  hy 
he;irt’s-euse ;  and  here  my  little  sister  and  I  were 
fu’(  ustomed  to  re|iair,  to  learn  our  infantine  lessons, 
lessims ;  f(H'  jileasure  at  the  cottaj^e  was  to  be  earned 
by  industry,  an<I  we  had  no  walk  with  our  dear 
odalives  until  our  aj»|K(inted  bisks  were  fulfilled. 
My  piuulmother  used  t<»  say,  “  My  children,  you 
cannot  enjoy  that  little  Flower  until  you  have  |>er- 
fonned  your  duties.”  Thus,  the  heart’s-euse  is  ever 
associated  in  iny  mind  with  dilli^ence  and  happi* 
ness. 

An*l  now  childlneid  and  youth  have  given  phacc 
to  inanlKMMl  and  maturcr  years,  and  the  cares,  and 
anxieties,  and  disap|K)intments,  which  are  wisely 
(termitted  to  attend  our  cari*er  in  this  world  have 
doubtless  disjsdled  many  a  bright  illusion, and  have 
discovered  many  a  «lark  oulity :  yet  have  1  still  an 
indescrikible  pleasure  in  turning  kick  the  |iage  of 
life,  and  retnu'ing  the  calm  and  pleasiint  days  of 
my  childluKKl. 

1)  I IJ  (;  K  N  C  KANO  P  K  H  S  K  V  K  RANGE 
REWARDED. 

I»s,  ]M'ihaps,  from  iictual  want  of  will  th,an 
from  tin*  absence  of  steiuly  iuid  sustained  jiersever- 
ance,  many  |Hrrsons,  otherwi.si?  well  Fitted  to  serve 
NK  iety,  and  at  the  sjune  tune  to  lieneFit  themselves, 
pa.''k  through  life  without  accomplishing  any  thing 
t(»waid  the  fonner,  and  but  little,  com{i<ued  with 
what  might  Ik;  done,  towartl  the  latter.  What  ren¬ 
ders  this  the  more  lamentable  is,  that  such  ]iersons 
usually  charge  their  ill  success  to  ^ly  cause  rather 
than  the  true  one.  b'ate,  fortune,  Kciely,  luck; 
the.se*  are  the  evil  iiiFluences  to  which  such  unhajtpy 
Is'ings  may  la*  heanl  to  attribute  tlie  eFTects  which 
really  are  pnsluced  altogether  by  their  own  want  of 
IK*rM*veranc«*  and  energy.  And  yet  what  mighty 
lN*n<*tits  have  Ihtii  conferred  U|Km  society  by  men  of 
eneigy,  whose  circuiiisbuices  were  those  of  alisolute 
destitution,  when  coin|iared  with  the  iulvant;igi*s 
whit  li  your  mere  grumblers  declare  it  t<»  lie  so  utterly 
and  obviously  im|Missible  to  turn  to  ruiy  gcnid  ac¬ 
count.  We  do  not  now  s{K‘ak  of  the  triumphs  of 
gc*nius  in  the  fine  .arts,  c>r  in  literature,  in  pure 
science,  or  in  the  inventions  which  aild  to  the 
wealth  of  nations;  we  s|)eak  of  men  who  have 
{Kisseil  their  whole  lives  in  humble  sbitions,  and  in 
the  receipt  of  e\cei*ding  small  sti}iends,  but  who,  by 
untiring  iuid  gigantic  |a*rsc*verance,  nuade  their 
whole  lives  a  licnetit  to  mankind,  and  left  at  their 
deaths  a  steady  and  noble  fame,  which  mankind 
will  not  reailily  let  die.  The  e.xamples  aliordiHl  by 
the  cari*er  of  such  men  are  no  less  valuable  than 
wore  their  actions;  we  shall  now,  therefore,  pro¬ 
ceed  to  s|K*ak  of  one  who  dejie(l  jiemiry  to  prevent 
him  from  lieing  useful  to  mankind  in  a  secular  as 
well  as  a  spiritual  sc*nsc'. 

The  Ivev.  Roliert  Walker,  whose  hislorj*  is 
briefly,  but  with  most  graphic  and  touching  elo- 
ijuence,  given  by  the  great  poet  Wordsworth,  w'as 
liorn  in  the  |Kuish  of  fSoathwaite,  in  Gumberland,  in 
1707.  His  (larents  were  as  fur  as  ixxMble  from 


being  wealthy,  but  his  delicate  constitution  induced 
them  to  make  both  exertion  and  sacrifice  in  order  to 
obtain  him  such  an  education  as  would  c.vempt 
him  from  the  hai'd  labor  for  which  his  frail  frame 
promised  so  little  Fitness.  He  accordingly  received 
a  sound  English  education  from  the  clergyman  of 
the  {Kirish,  and  subsequently  added  to  it  a  consider¬ 
able  acquaintance  with  the  classics. 

Thus  qualified,  he  took  holy  orders,  and  when 
about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  ap{>ointed  to 
8uccet*(l  his  own  schixd-master  in  the  curacy  of  his 
native  {larish.  At  thi.s  time  the  stipend  attached  to 
this  humble  and  secluded  cure  was  no  more  than 
twenty-two  dollars  and  twenty  cents  jier  annum ; 
and  although  it  was  subsequently  twice  or  thrice 
augmented,  it  is  certain  that  it  never  e.xceeded  one 
hundred  and  twelve  dollars. 

What  he  humorously  calls  “  the  fortune”  which 
he  received  with  his  wife,  w’as  not  very  greatly 
calculated  to  give  him  the  means  of  accumulating, 
for  it  amounted  only  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-si.v  dollars.  A  pleasant  prosjiect  would  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars  backed 
by  a  stij)t*nd  for  many  years  of  only  twenty-two 
dollars  and  twenty  cents,  and  never  more  than  one 
hundr(*d  and  twelve,  have  alTorded  to  one  of  your 
discontented  and  yet  indolent  gentry*,  xvho  put  their 
hands  into  their  jiockets,  scow’l  askance  u|K)n  the 
stirring  and  the  pmsperous,  and  then  take  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness  that  they  are  exceedingly  neg¬ 
lected  and  injured  individuals !  But  Walker  had 
nothing  in  common  with  such  wrong-headed  people, 
save  the  unfavorable  asjiect  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  made  his  entry  into  public  life. 
I  Ic  not  only  succeeded  his  old  schoolmaster  in  the 
spiritual  care  of  the  {larish,  but  he  also,  like  him, 
took  uiton  himself  the  secular  duty  of  a  village 
schwl master.  Ix.*t  not  the  reailcr,  however,  sup- 
jiose  th.at  this  latter  occujiation  very  materially 
incivased  the  jiittance  aJfonled  by  the  former. 
Nearly  all  his  scholars  were  too  jxxir  to  jiay  him 
.any  thing;  and  even  tho.se  who  could  make  him 
any  .vknowledgement,  could  only  do  so  by  occa¬ 
sional  small  presents,  which,  from  the  jKiverty  of 
the  district,  were  chiefly  made  in  agricultural  pro- 
duo*. 

As  schoolmaster,  he  w’as  engaged  eight  hours 
daily  during  the  week,  e.xcept  on  Saturday,  when 
the  afternoon  was  a  liolliday  to  his  scholars, 
though  none  to  him,  for  that  was  the  only  time  he 
could  devote  to  study.  Like  the  village  dame  in 
Shensione's  admirable  poem,  he  turned  a  spinning- 
wheel  while  teaching  his  scholars,  and  by  this 
labor  provided  materials  for  the  clothing  of  his 
Family,  every  article  of  which  was  subsequently 
mailo  by  their  own  skill  and  industry.  His  glebe  land 
consisted  of  aliout  half  an  acre,  and  this,  with  a 
small  tract  which  he  rented,  he  cultivated  for  him¬ 
self,  liesides  looking  after  a  few  sheep  and  a  cow 
or  two,  for  which  he  had  a  right  of  jiasturage  on 
the  mountains.  Would  not  any  one  supjioee  tliat 
the  secular  labors  which  we  have  enumerated,  ad- 
detl  to  the  faithful  and  zealous  performance  of  his 
clerical  duties — and  in  this  resjiect  he  w'as  jierfectly 
exemplary — would  have  proved  somewhat  more 
than  enough  for  the  strongest  of  men  ?  But  all  this 
was  only  a  jiart  of  Walker’s  labor !  No  matter 
how  secluded  a  jwirt  of  England  men  may  inhabit, 
they  must  have  dealings  more  or  less  extensive ; 
and  agreements,  receipts,  account-keeping,  convey- 
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ances,  and  wills  must  be  written,  even  where  the 
neighborhood  is  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  an 
honest  lawyer,  or  unfortunate  enough  to  have  one 
of  the  opposite  description.  Born  among  his  little 
Flock,  and  noted  from  his  youth  up  for  his  integrity, 
industry,  and  knowledge  of  business,  as  well  as  of 
the  “  scholarship,”  w  hich  in  so  rude  and  simple  a 
neighliorhood,  might  well  seem  little  less  than 
miraculous.  Walker  wras  resorted  to  by  his  jiarish- 
ioners,  and  by  the  neighboring  jieasantry,  to  whom 
the  information  of  the  former  had  made  his  fame 
known,  whensoever  clerkly  skill  w’a.s  requiretl. 
Acting  by  turns  as  conveyancer,  accountant,  and 
arbitrator;  to-day  e.xecuting  a  lease,  to-morrow  a 
will ;  now  employed  to  frame  a  |ietition  descriptive 
of  the  sufferings  and  wants  of  some  luckle.ss  cottage 
farmer,  and  anon  wading  through  the  almost  unin¬ 
telligible  accounts  of  disputing  parties,  each  claim¬ 
ing  from  the  other  certain  jiounds  sterling  in  balance 
of  a  running  account ;  our  good  jiastor  had  in  this 
simple  way  more  business  u|)on  his  head  and  hands 
than  many  a  village  lawyer,  who  ha**  only  such 
matters  to  attend  to.  At  Christmas  time,  more 
esjiecially,  this  .sort of  occupation  pressed  so  heavily 
on  his  hands,  as  to  compel  him  to  break  through 
his  ordinary  habits,  and  devote  most  of  the  night 
hours  to  it. 

Even  here  his  labors  did  not  end.  He  not  only 
tilled  his  ow'n  glebe,  and  the  little  land  he  rented, 
but  at  hay-making  and  sheep-shearing  he  w.as  ever 
foremost  in  aiding  his  neighbors  in  their  toil.  The 
prodigious  amount  of  lak^r  he  thus  jierformed  not 
only  tended  to  increase  his  actual  pecuniary  receipts, 
but  also  to  furnish  him  at  comjiaratively  small  cost 
with  .'ll!  the  chief  necessaries  of  life.  But  allowing 
all  this,  how  ought  some  jieople  to  blush  to  confess 
themselves  unable  to  live  upon  an  infinitely  larger 
income  than  his,  when  they  learn  that,  though  he 
hal  to  maintain  and  respectably  educate  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  this  truly  “  respectable”  man  left  to  his  family 
at  his  death  above  nine  thousand  dollars  in  hard 
ca.sh,  besides  considerable  agricultural  .stock  ! 

If  there  xvere  any  room  for  conjecture  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  ill-natured — and  unfortunately  they  are  too 
large  a  portion  of  the  world — might  very  char  itably 
suggest,  that  with  such  means  as  he  j)o.sses.sed. 
Walker  could  only  accumulate  such  a  sum  by  habits 
the  most  miserly  and  miserable.  On  the  contrary,  his 
family  had  aburrdance  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
“  the  jioor  arrd  the  hungry,”  as  Wordsworth  touch¬ 
ingly  says,  he  never  sent  away  empty ;  the  stran¬ 
ger  was  fed  and  refre.shed,  and  the  sick  of  his  own 
parish  were  visited  and  aided ;  and  the  same  excel¬ 
lent  writer  atlds,  that  his  hospitality  was  at  all  times 
hearty  and  xvithout  stint. 

The  explanation  of  this  seeming  mystery  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple.  Not  only  was  he  industrious  in 
producing  the  necessaries  of  life  from  his  larrd,  but 
he  wisely  and  honorably  denied  himself  all  luxu¬ 
ries,  which  could  only  be  procuretl  for  money  and 
from  a  distance.  Even  tea  was  never  used  irr  his 
family  until  both  he  and  his  wife  were  consider^ 
ably  advanced  in  years ;  and  even  then  they  never 
partook  of  it,  but  kept  it  rn  the  house  solely  for  the 
use  of  their  children,  when  they  occasionally  vis- 
iteil  them ;  habit  h.aving  rendered  it  neces.sar>’  to 
these  latter,  the  former  cheerfully  supplied  for  their 
comfort  an  expensive  luxury,  which  on  principle 
Utey  had  so  entirely  abstained  from  themselves. 

In  every  point  of  view,  Walker  was  an  admira- 
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ble  anti  a  valuable  man.  His  services,  lK»th  spirit- 
mil  and  secular,  were  very  (threat  in  the  humble 
district  in  which  it  had  pleasetl  Providence  tt)  ca-st 
his  lot.  He  was  laborious,  sell-denying,  and  fru¬ 
gal  ;  but  hi.s  labor  ditl  not  prevent  him  from  being 
a  g(K)d  schohu,  and  an  eloquent  a.s  well  as  pious 
preacher ;  his  self-denial  abated  no  jot  or  little  of 
his  pity  for  the  suHering  and  needy  ;  and  frugal  as 
were  his  own  habits,  his  dtKirs  were  hospitably 
ojien,  and  his  table  plentifully  though  pl.ainly  cov¬ 
ered  for  the  humblest  of  his  humble  parishioners. 
In  the  ill-strict,  which  for  ujiward  of  sixty  ye.ars 
witnessetl  anil  was  lienetitted  by  his  absolutely 
gigantic  exertions,  he  is  sjK>ken  ot  to  this  hour  by 
the  truly  complimentary  title  of  “Wonderful 

Walker.”  _ _ 

COAL. 

Uf.ader,  did  you  ever  thank  God  for  the  comfort 
you  derive  from  coal If  you  never  did,  do  so  now. 
What  would  be  the  condition  of  ten  lhou.sand  times 
ten  thousand  jieople  in  the  world,  if  this  useful 
commoility  were  suddenly  taken  away  .'  And  yet 
how  few  of  the  millions  who  are  benelitteil  by  it, 
ever  otter  uj)  their  devout  thanks  to  its  bountiful 
fXmor  for  so  pleasant,  so  animating,  .so  comforting 
a  commoility !  Kvery  hand  that  is  spreail  to  the 
glowing  coals,  .should  lie  spread  also  in  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  ;  and  every  heart  that  glows  with  the  genial 
warmth  .should  glow  al.so  with  praise. 

Coals  are  scattered,  with  a  hand  more  or  less 
sjiaring,  over  almost  every  kingdom  of  the  earth. 
The  coal  mines  of  Kngland  have  been  much  more 
proiluctive  and  valuable  than  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  America.  The  supply  for  I.Amdon  alone, 
is  about  two  millions  of  chaldrons  yearly. 

The  night  was  .stormy,  and  not  a  star  was  seen 
in  the  heavens,  as  I  hastened  homeward,  wet  and 
weary.  The  deep  snow,  which  lay  on  the  ground, 
was  thawing  fast  away,  and  the  wind  and  the  rain 
lieat  upon  me  fearfully.  Drenched  to  the  skin, 
with  my  hands  and  feet  numbed  with  cold,  I  reached 
my  cheerful  habitation.  In  a  .short  time  I  h;ul  re¬ 
moved  my  wet  clothing  ftrr  more  comfortable  habil- 
iment.s,  and  was  .seated  with  my  coffee  liefore  me, 
at  no  great  distance  from  a  blazing  fire.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  how  a  partial  and  temjmrary  deprivation 
increases  our  relish  for  various  kinds  of  enjoyment. 
As  I  felt  the  genial  warmth  of  the  glowing  fire 
diffusing  itself  over  my  frame,  I  felt  grateful  almost 
to  tears,  and  gazing  on  the  burning  coals  as  on  one 
of  His  gifts  who  is  “  good  to  all,  and  whose  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  hi.s  works.” 

After  sipping  my  coffee,  I  turned  toward  the  fire, 
while  the  wind  roared  around  the  house,  and  I  be¬ 
gan  to  reflect  how  much  our  winter  comforts  dejiend 
u|Kin  coal. 

When  the  heart  is  softened  with  a  sense  of  God’s 
mercies,  it  matters  but  little  what  is  the  subject  of 
its  sjieculations ;  like  the  fabled  stone  of  the  alchy- 
mist,  it  lumsevery  thing  into  gold.  An  instrument, 
finely  strung,  will  produce  harmonious  sounds, 
whatever  be  the  air  that  is  played  upon  it. 

I  thought  upon  the  various  uses  of  coal  in  cook¬ 
ery,  in  manufactures,  in  steam  engines,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  communicating  warmth  to  the  human 
frame,  and  I  thanked  God  “  for  his  gooilness,  and 
for  his  womlerfiil  works  to  the  children  of  men.” 
But  we  are  apt  to  wonder  why  the  ojierations  of 
nature  are  not  carried  on  in  agreement  with  ovr 


ideas  of  utility;  and  I,  for  a  inoiiHMit,  thought 
what  difficulty  and  danger  man  would  lie  s|iartnl,  if 
coal  lay  nearer  the  surface,  insieail  of  lieing  beddeil 
in  the  bosom  of  tlie  earth.  Hut  hail  this  lieen  the 
case,  unknown  evils  might  have  a''iseu  fioin  it;  and 
we  know  that  thousands  ;uid  tens  of  ihousiuuls  of 
Jieople,  now  emjdoyed  in  obtaining  this  usi-ful  sub¬ 
stance,  must  have  lalmred  for  subsislence  in  a 
different  manner.  I  jiassed  by  the  getting  of  the 
coal  from  the  mine,  and  the  transjHiiting  of  it  in 
Iniats,  in  barges,  and  in  shijis,  and  considered  the 
cla.s.ses  of  Jieople  who  purchase  it  for  their  comfort. 
He  who  is  engageil  in  laige  underUikings,  buys  it 
by  the  bjrge  load,  and  others  by  the  lioat  loiul ;  but 
when  an  article  is  jilentiful  it  seldom  excites  that 
thankfulness  which  deprivation  calls  forth  from  the 
needy.  It  is  bought  in  tons  or  chaldrons  by  the 
middle  clas.se.s  of  society,  who  u.sually  lay  it  in 
when  it  is  sold  at  the  cheaj)e.st  rate.  But  even  here 
the  comfort  it  imjiarts  is  not  duly  estimated.  Those 
who  buy  coals  by  the  chaldron  are  not  the  most 
grateful  for  so  valuable  a  gift  of  the  Almighty. 

Another  cla-is  purchase  coals  by  the  sack.  Many 
a  widow,  slenderly  provided  for ;  many  a  dec,ayed 
hou.seholder,  and  many  a  man  of  genius  struggling 
with  jioverty,  are  included  in  this  class.  The  coal 
is  jilaced  on  the  fire  with  care,  and  the  le.s.s«ning 
store  regarded  with  anxiety.  By  these,  the  value 
of  coal  is  known  ;  and  where  Gixl  has  given  any 
gixxl  it  should  be  continually  acknowledged.  But 
there  is  yet  another  class,  who  buy  coals  by  the 
bushel,  by  the  jieck,  or  by  two- jienny worth  at  a 
time.  0,  ye  barge  and  Iioat  buyers  !  Ye  ton  and 
chaldron  jiiirchasens !  Ye  who  send  for  a  sack  at 
a  time  !  think  for  a  moment  on  their  privations  who 
can  only  raise  two-jienny  worth  at  a  time  1  How 
many  a  shrivelled  arm  and  bony  finger  is  held  shiv¬ 
ering  over  the  expiring  sjiark,  on  a  cold  winter’s 
night,  in  habitations  where  food  and  raiment  are 
scanty  !  Think  of  this,  and  lie  more  grateful  for 
the  gifts  of  Goil  so  abundantly  bestowed  on  your¬ 
selves.  Seek  out  the  ill-supplied  hearths  of  the 
jioor  and  the  mist^rable,  light  up  their  cheerless 
habitations, and  warm  their  hearts  w'ith  your  bounty. 

AD  VICK  TO  A  SON. 

Dear  Son. — At  no  time  in  life  do  we  stand  more 
in  need  of  jiaternal  counsels,  or  are  more  likely  to 
lie  benetitted  by  them,  than  at  the  jieriod  when  we 
are  throwing  otfthe  boy,  and  are  about  to  misume 
the  cares  and  resjxmsibi lilies  of  manhood,  ^'outh 
are  accustomed  to  Icxik  only  ujKin  the  bright  side  of 
the  jiicture  ;  their  antieijiations  arc  sanguine ;  their 
hojies  ardent ;  and  they  need  to  lie  brought  often  to 
consider  the  .solier  realities  of  life,  to  check  their 
unreasonable  asjiirations.  'I'hey  see  not  sands  and 
breakers  which  fK*gird  the  ways  of  life,  ;uid  ujion 
which  veiy*  many  are  early  shijiwrecked.  They 
need  the  exjierienced  pilot.  Having  served  in  this 
capacity  for  a  score  or  tw’o  of  years,  in  the  school 
of  experience,  where  all  may  learn,  tliough  all  do 
not  learn,  to  jirofit,  and  being  deeply  interested  in 
your  future  w'olfare,  I  projiose  to  make  over  for 
your  use,  some  of  the  lessons  which  I  have  lieen 
taught  in  the  .school  where  you  are  yet  but  a  novi¬ 
ciate.  They  constitute  capital,  if  put  to  gooil  u.se, 
and  will  lie  sure  to  make  gooil  return.s,  in  the  mul- 
tijilied  enjoyment.s  of  life.  Tliese  will  lie  given  as 
they  iKCur,  w'ithout  regard  to  arrangement. 

I>earn  early  to  depend  on  yourself.  Your  jdiy- 
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sical  mill  intellectual  jMiwers  must  lx*  your  main 
dejxmdence  tor  fiune  .and  fortune.  The  ground  has 
been  fitted  for  the  seoil  Your  hands  have  been 
taught  to  labor ;  your  mind  to  lellect.  You  must 
be  the  liusbruidiniui ;  you  mu.st  sow  the  seed  and 
nurture  the  plants ;  and  the  reward  of  the  harvest 
willdejiend  ujHin  your  jiersonal  Jiligimce  and  gixxl 
man.agement.  If  you  sow  tan*s,  you  cannot  reaji 
wheat ;  if  von  sow’  idleness  you  will  n*aji  jxiverty , 
for  however  abiind.ant  the  jmrental  Ix'que^t,  lew 
can  retain  wealth  who  have  never  liei*n  .accustomed 
to  earn  it. 

He  ware  of  extremes— the  two  often  meet  -and 
by  follow  ing  the  one  tixi  far,  we  often  insim.sdily 
slide  into  the  other.  Thus  jirudence  may  run  into 
jiarsimony  ;  jKitriotism  into  jx’culation;  .self-resjx‘ct 
into  pride  ;  and  temjierance  in  our  habits  into  intem- 
jierance  in  our  jiartialilies,  jirejudicies  .and  jKissions. 
While  you  claim  and  e.xercise,  as  the  Ingh  jirerog- 
atives  of  a  freeman,  the  free  exjiressitxi  of  your 
jxilitical  .and  religious  ojnnions,  and  the  right  of 
disposing  of  your  time  and  jirojierty  in  any  way. 
Unit  shall  not  infringe  ujxin  the  rights  of  others, 
nor  coinjiromit  the  jieace  and  gixxl  order  of  six-iety, 
fail  not  to  resjieet  the  .sime  rights  in  your  neighlxir, 
whom  ediu.ation  or  as.stx:iatiiin  may  ha\e  imbued 
with  opinions  ditrenng  from  our  own.  Ridorm 
others  by  your  examjile  :  for  you  can  never  make 
a  sincere  jiroselyte,  in  religion,  jxilitics  or  morals, 
or  even  in  the  arts  of  lalior,  by  cix’rsion.  You  may 
comjx.*!  men  to  liecoiiie  hyjKicrites,  sycojihants  :uid 
.servile  imitators,  but  you  do  it  at  the  expen.se  of  the 
feelings  that  dignify  our  nature — at  the  exjiense  of 
piety,  jiatriotism,  and  .self-resjHx-t.  IV  imxierate  in 
all  things — in  your  jileasures  as  well  as  in  your 
toils:  in  your  opinions  and  in  your  jiassions.  Past 
exjierience  .should  teach  you,  that  your  ojiinions 
may  honestly  change  ;  and  however  long  you  may 
have  cherished  wrong  ones,  or  obstinately  defended 
them,  to  renounce  error,  when  jialjialile,  will  shed 
lu.ster  ujion  yonr  character.  As  it  is  human  to  err, 
.so  it  is  magnanimous  to  coiifes.s  and  renounce  ime's 
faults. 

Intermeddle  not  officiously  in  the  atfiiirsof  others. 
Your  own  concerns  will  demand  all  your  care. 
Those  who  busy  themselves  with  other  jieojde’.s 
business,  seldom  do  justice  to  their  own.  Seek  for 
enjoyments  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  make  home 
agreeable  to  all  around.  This  is  your  duty  aR’W’ell 
as  your  intere.st.  Seek  rather  to  be  gixx!  that  great ; 
for  few  can  be  great,  though  ail  may  be  gixid  ;  and 
count  the  ajijiroliation  of  your  own  coii.science, 
above  the  ajijilau.se  of  the  multitude.  Act  in  secret 
;ts  you  would  in  jiuhlic;  as  though  your  motives 
wen’  scanned  hy  thosi’  around  you ;  and  you  will 
seldom  do  wrong. — .Adieu. 

Hone.sty  AND  JtsricE. — He  only  is  worthy  of 
e.steem  who  knows  what  is  just  and  honest  and 
dares  do  it;  who  is  master  of  his  own  passions, 
aid  scorns  to  lie  a  slave  to  aiolher’s.  Such  a  one 
in  the  lowest  poverty,  is  a  far  better  man,  and  mer¬ 
its  more  resjiect  than  those  g;iy  things  who  owe  all 
tlieir  gniatness  and  reputation  to  their  rentals  and 
revenues. — [Dr.  Fuller. 

Oftentimes,  in  jierusing  jwetry,  1  have  fancied  the 
notes  of  aliniration  at  the  terminatiini  of  the  lines 
.as  hieroglyphics  of  the  author’s  own  almiratioii  a 
his  own  clevemes.s. 
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LKTTKRS  KI«)M  SISTKK  JANK.— N<».  (i. 

Mv  DEAR  CHILD,  IsLAND  OF  SARDINIA. 

I  think  you  will  V  pleased  to  hear  ajpiin  from 
bister  .lain*,  relative  to  what  I  have  Her-ii. 

On  iny  arrival  here,  1  was  thr»*e  days  in  qiiaran* 
tine,  hut  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  got  my  liberty 
again.  I  have  seen  a  grand  religious  procession — 
and  while  it  was  |iassing,  every  iKsly  ha<l  to  knetd 
down  in  the  streets,  and  the  men  had  to  take  otf 
their  hat.s  hut  I  am  sorry  to  say  their  religion  does 
not  soften  their  wicked  hearts,  for  I  am  told  they 
are  a  very  reveng«*fiil  |M>ople,  and  are  always  ipiar- 
ndlihg  with  earh  other — for  if  any  one  odends  them, 
they  think  nothing  of  stabbing  him — .and  tlien  his 
friends  take  up  the  c.aiise,  and  stab  .any  Imdy  tliat 
is  related  to  the  murderer — his  friends  retaliating — 
:uid  so  they  go  on,  until  they  are  at  enmity  with  all 
their  countrymen* 

The  dress  of  the  jieojde  is  very  picturesque ;  but 
I  cannot  describe  it,  for  every  Iraile  ha.s  a  particular 
dn*ss  to  itself ;  the  fishermen,  the  watermen,  the 
oilmen,  the  hutchers,  and  a  great  m.uiy  others,  too 
numerous  to  mention  :  most  of  them  carry  a  large 
knife  in  a  carved  bni-ss  sheath,  in  their  girdle.  I 
shall  not  lie  sorry  when  I  leave  this  d.angerous 
country.  I  never  knew*  a  place  so  infested  with 
rte.as  as  this  is ;  the  |M‘ople  shake  them  out  of  the 
window  u|K>n  you,  as  you  walk  through  the  streets. 

I  ex|iect  my  next  letter  to  you  will  lie  from  Malta, 
when  I  hope  to  have  something  more  ple.asiag  to 
communicate  -  and  I  promise  you  a  longer  letter. 
Ihitill  then,  (Jo«l  hle.ss  you,  my  dear  child,  good  bye. 

I  remain  your  altectionate  si.ster,  Jane. 

MY  G  R  A  N  D-F  A  T  H  F.  li. 

After  e.'U'h  annual  vacation,  .as  I  was  about  to 
le.ave  my  native  village  .and  return  .again  to  my 
Uianling  school  to  recommence  my  .studies,  my 
grand-father  took  me  asiile  into  his  ch.amber,  and 
there,  having  well  stored  my  little  purse  with  silver, 
destinerl  to  defray  my  little  exjienses — to  purch.a.se 
a  Imok,  or  to  prcKure  me  some  pro]ier  diversion, 
said  to  me  :  “  My  child,  you  an*  just  commencing 
life,  and  I  am  old;  I  have  lint  a  little  while  to  live. 
When  you  return  home  again  God  knows  if  you 
will  Hud  me  yet  alive.  Rut  whatever  shall  hapjK'u, 
let  us  lie  content  .ami  bless  (iml,  who  onlers  all 
things  for  our  gn‘.ate.st  gcxxl.  \Vhen  far  aw. ay,  and 
when  1  shall  be  forever  removed  from  you,  endea¬ 
vor  always  to  live  as  you  have  in  my  presence. 
Aim  when  almut  to  do  any  thing,  think  always  of 
these  four  things ;  (rod  sees  me — Aoic  ironld  thin 
action  apjtear  to  me  if  done  by  another — irhat 
iroalil  happen  siioald  every  one  do  the  name — who 
would  my  prand-father  >>oy  if  he  knew  it  ?” 

Then  he  cau.stHl  me  to  km*el  ilown — tears  come 
to  my  eyes  as  I  n*menilH‘r  this  goiHi  ohl  man,  as  if 
it  were  but  yestenlay,  standing  U*side  me — ami 
raising  his  eyes  tow.ani  heaven,  and  uncovering  his 
venerable  head,  he  laid  his  e\temk‘d  h.ands  u|ion 
mine  and  ga%*e  me  his  blessing. 

It  s(*emed  to  me  that  this  benediction  gave  me 
increaseil  strength  and  ability  to  ilo  gooil.  It  stvnied 
even  if  (fOtl  hiul  been  sfieaking  to  me. 

The  g»Hsl  counsels  of  my  grand-father  Imve  ever 
remained  in  iny  memory ;  and  whenever  op|iortu- 
nity  has  presenteil  of  doing  some  good  .'iction,  I 
have  .said  to  myself— if  /  do  thin  my  srand-father 
Will  Nens  me. 

Oh,  the  lileMiing  ol  the  aged  and  the  gtxxl !  Mow 


precious  it  is !  How  much  wisdom  in  their  coun- 
.scls !  My  children,  if  you  have  an  aged  grand¬ 
father,  venerate  him,  and  pray  (Jod  that  he  may  be 
preserved  to  you  a  long  time,  floppy  are  thone 
families,  blessed  with  the  counsels  of  aged  men! 

INGRATITUDE. 

A  Kino  of  Madoa,  in  India,  fell  into  a  river  and 
w'.as  ne.ar  ilrow*ning.  Immediately  a  faithful  .slave 
c;Lst  hims4‘lf  into  the  w’ater  .and  sw.am  to  hi.s  assist¬ 
ance.  He  seized  his  drow’ning  master  by  the  hair 
and  brought  him  to  the  shore.  The  king,  coming 
to  himself,  said  “  who  drew  me  from  the  w.iter 
He  was  told  th.at  it  w.as  his  devoted  slave.  And 
every  liody  expected  that  the  slave  w’ould  have 
lieen  richly  rewarded ;  but  far  from  it.  The  king 
regarded  him  with  a  .stern  coiuUenance,  and  asked 
him  how  he  hatl  dared  to  place  his  hand  upon  his 
monarch,  (for  this  was  a  crime  in  that  country,) 
:uid  immediately  ordered  him  to  e.xecution. 

You  .are  shocked,  my  young  friends,  at  this  in¬ 
gratitude,  accustomed  as  you  are  to  do  gooil,  not 
only  to  those  who  do  good  to  you,  but  to  those  also 
w’ho  do  you  evil.  Alas !  there  are  too  m.any  in 
this  world  to  whom  gratitude  is  unknown,  and 
who  requite  a  kindness  even  w’ilh  hatred.  Hut  lie 
assured  that  the  b.ad  deeds  of  such  shall  recoil  ujion 
their  own  heals,  as  it  h.appened  to  this  king  of 
India.  For  one  d.ay,  when  heated  with  wine,  he 
was  baking  an  excursion  in  a  lioat  upon  a  lake,  he 
again  fell  into  the  waiter.  The  rowersmight  easily 
have  saved  him,  but  not  daring  to  touch  him,  he 
w.as  left  to  drown.  When  reproached  with  their 
conduct,  the  rowers  replied,  we  remembered  the  fate 
of  the  slave. 

From  this  hi.story  you  may  learn,  my  young 
friends,  that  gratitude  is  pleasing  to  God  and  to 
men ;  th.at  it  causes  others  to  lie  more  kind  to  us; 
aiul  thus  procures  for  us  the  happine.ss  both  of 
loving  and  lieing  loved, 

HA.STEAND  GOOD  SPEED  NEVER 
ACCOMPANY  EACH  OTHER. 

It  w*as  scarce  day  when  the  young  market-man, 
Forest,  jumiied  into  his  carl  ami  was  about  to  jiut 
otf  for  Unvn  with  all  inconvenient  desjiatch,  wholly 
intent  uixin  arriving  at  m.arket  right  early.  “  Stop, 
stop,”  .siitl  hi.s  father,  “  have  you  forgotten  the 
proverb — he  who  proceeds  gently  proceeds  wisely j 
and  he  who  proceeds  wisely  proceeds  a  long  time ; 
and  this  other :  he  who  takes  time  to  embark  will 
make  the  yowkest  voyage  ?” 

Forest  heard  nothing,  but  cracked  hi.s  whip  and 
away  he  went,  without  regarding  road,  horse  or 
cart.  Now  it  hap)iened  that  a  nail  w'as  wanting  to 
one  of  the  horse’s  shoes.  Presently  the  shoe  liecame 
loose,  clattered,  and  at  length  fell  from  the  horse’s 
hoof.  Tliere  wsis  no  village  nor  farrier  by  the  way, 
and  it  w’as  necessar)*  to  proceed.  The  jmor  horse 
troll  upon  sharp  stones  w’ith  his  ex|x>seil  hoof  and 
was  soon  himed. 

In  the  midst  of  the  wood  through  w’hich  Uie  road 
]ins.seil.  Forest  wa.s  pursued  by  robbers;  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  escajie  by  putting  his  horse  at  full  sjieed ; 
but  the  poor  animal,  though  very  fleet,  when  nei¬ 
ther  unshod  nor  lame,  was  now  unalile  to  escape 
from  the  robbers,  and  Forrest  was  seized  and  plun¬ 
dered. 

Thus  this  m.nn,  who  was  in  so  much  haste, 
mis.seil  the  market,  lost  bis  goods  and  his  money, 


injured  his  horse,  and,  as  he  was  not  very  br.ive  f 
was  for  some  time  after  ill  in  conse((uence  of  the  | 
fright  he  had  received. 

Now  see  how  much  was  suflered  for  not  heetlnii; 
the  want  of  a  small  nail  in  a  horse’s  shoe.  My 
children,  beware  of  negligence  in  little  tlnnnf 
and  be  sure  that  he  had  good  reason  who  said  • 
''proceed  gently  for  /  am  in  haste." 

LUCY,  OR,  CtVMl^sim  TOR  ANTMals  I 

A  FARMER  who  oiie  day  vi.sited  the  family  o|  a  I 
neighiKiring  squire,  caught,  as  he  passt‘d  alons;,  jj 
little  sjiarrow  from  its  ne.st  as  it  w.as  in  the  :«  i  ot 
feeding  its  young.  Not  heeding  the  cries  or  ili,. 
surt'erings  of  llie  bird,  he  thought  only  of  pre.seiuiinr 
it  to  Lucy,  a  charming  little  girl  of  five  years  of  :u;e, 
the  hojie  and  joy  of  her  parents.  Lucy  was 
lighted  with  the  bird,  carressed  and  ki.s.sed  it,  and 
bounded  away  in  all  the  joy  and  animation  of  her 
age  of  innocence,  to  find  her  mother.  “  MaMina. 
mamma,”  said  she,  •*  see  the  charming  little  sjiai. 
row ;  he.ar  its  chirp.” 

“  It  cries,  the  poor  little  thiag,”  .said  the  molber 

“  It  cries !  it  is  naughty  then ;  wherefore  shoiild 
it  cry 

"  Would  you  know  why  ?  It  was  in  its  nest  tn 
warm  and  cherish  its  young,  as  the  hen  does  its 
chickens,  and  now  it  is  torn  away  from  them.” 

“  And  its  young,  what  will  become  of  them  ?” 

“  They  will  cry  too,  and  {lerhaps  die  of  huny'ei 
and  cold.” 

The  countenance  of  the  little  girl  was  changed  . 

.and  turning  her  large  blue  eyes  first  to  the  bird  .iihl 
then  to  her  mother,  she  said,  "  it  is  as  if  one  .should 
remove  from  me  my  dear  mamma.” 

“  Suppose  it  was  so,  what  would  you  wish,  in 
such  a  case  t" 

"  That  she  should  be  returned  to  me  quickly,” 

“  Very  well,”  .said  the  mother. 

“  Well  then,” - and  her  little  hands  let  go 

their  hold  of  the  bird,  which  took  its  flight  with 
that  inexpressible  joy  which  recovered  liberty  in- 
8pire.s,  and  returned  to  cheri.sh  and  protect  its  young 
Lucy  regardeil  it  attentively  for  a  moment  .is  a 
flew  .away,  then  ran  to  her  mother,  threw  her  little 
.arms  around  her  neck  and  covered  her  fact*  wifP 
kisses.  Oh,  the  charming  little  Lucy ;  she  will 
one  day  liecome  a  good,  kmd  and  lienevolent  wo¬ 
man. 

GRANDFATHER  AND  JANE. 

“  Did  you  ever  think,  my  dear  Jane,  what  A 
B.  C.  have  done,  and  what  they  can  do 

“  No,  Grandfather;  only  I  know  that  it  makes 
me  very  tired,  to  say  them  over  so  much  at  school  ” 

“  But  they  are  very  useful  little  things,  my  dear ; 

I  am  sorry  you  should  ever  get  tired  of  them.” 

"  It  takes  so  long  to  learn  them,  grandfatliiT ' 
besides  I  do  not  see  what  good  they  will  ever  do 
me.  Pray,  grandfather,  did  you  ever  learn  them 

“  Certainly,  I  did.  Have  I  not  told  you  a  great 
many  stories  ?  Do  you  not  remember  what  I  have 
said  to  you  about  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  beautiful 
garden,  calleil  Eden,  in  which  they  lived ;  and 
about  Abel,  and  Abraliam;  and  Joseph  and  hi.*< 
brethren ;  and  the  two  friends,  David  and  Jonath.m  ! 
Now,  I  learned  all  those  stories,  and  a  thousand 
more,  which  I  have  so  often  told  you  and  Caroline 
in  this  great  book,  that  I  hold  in  my  hand.  And 
this  great  hook,  my  dear,  in  which  arc  so  many 
goal  .stories,  is  all  made  up  of  the  letters  which  you 
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call  A.  B.  C.— I  n>«in  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Yes,  Jane,  I  hail  to  learn  the  twenty-»i.\ 
letters  of  the  alphabet— every  one  of  them- -liefore 
1  could  read  the  stories  in  this  book.” 

«  But,  grandfather,  are  there  only  twenty-si.v 
letters  in  that  large  book  ?” 

“  No,  iny  dear ;  and  there  are  no  more  in  my 
whole  library — and  in  your  father’s  library  too! 
You  have  to  learn  but  these  twenty-six  letters,  to 
enable  you  to  reail  not  only  these  stories,  in  this 
book,  but  ail  the  stories  in  all  the  liooks,  in  mine 
and  your  father’s  libniry  put  together ! 

“(),  how  I  do  wish,  grandfather,  th.at  I  knew 
them  all !  I  will  try  to-morrow,  I  am  sure.  I  like 
the  story'  of  David  and  (ioliath.  I  love  to  have  you 
tell  it  to  me,  but,  O,  how  I  should  like  to  read  it 
myself !” 

“  I  hojie,  my  dear,  you  will  soon  be  able  to  do  so. 
I,et  us  talk  aliout  it  again,  when  you  come  home, 
to-morrow  evening.  You  may  bring  home  the  book 
then,  if  Mi.ss  P.  will  allow  you.  And  then  come 
:uid  sit  on  iny  knee,  and  show  me  how  much  you 
know.” 

“  I  will,  grandfather.  May  T  go  to  bed,  now  ?” 

“  If  your  mother  says  so.  ^'ou  can  ask  her.” 

“  I  will  (IikhI  night,  grandfather.” 

“(rtxl  bless  you,  my  dear,  gotnl  night.” 

CHILDHODD  OF  LINN/KUS. 

Nicholas  Ihnnacus  was  the  pastor  of  liashult, 
a  village  in  the  province  of  Smaland.  He  was  joined 
in  marrage  with  Christiana  Broderson,  the  daughter 
of  his  predecessor  in  office.  Charles  Linnseus,  the 
great  naturalist,  was  the  first  pledge  of  their  mutual 
love.  I  fe  was  destined  for  the  pulpit,  a  destination 
which  his  |iarents  considered  as  the  happiest,  and 
through  which  they  flattered  them.selves  their  .son 
would  one  day  liecoine  the  prop  of  their  old  age. 
But  this  plan  was  overturned,  even  by  those  who 
had  its  execution  the  nearest  their  hearts.  They 
lhem.selves  sowed  as  it  were  in  the  cradle  a  seed  in 
the  infant’s  breast,  which,  in  jirixessof  time,  yielded 
the  finest  fruits.  The  father  was  a  singular  lover 
of  gardening;  the  .smallness  of  his  income  obliged 
him  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  liest  of  luLsbandry. 
Flowers  were  the  first  things  they  gave  the  smiling 
balie ;  and  it  .seemed  to  take  a  natural  delight  in  the 
variety  of  their  colors.  The  fragrant  playthings 
thus  instilled  in  the  infant’.s  breast  an  early  jiassion 
for  the  lieauties  of  nature,  which  a  concurrence  of 
favorable  circumstances  fostered  during  the  subse¬ 
quent  .stages  of  infancy.  The  father  was  a  pro¬ 
fessed  lover  of  flowers ;  and,  when  a  few  years  had 
elapsed,  his  garden  was  the  finest  and  most  varie¬ 
gated  in  the  whole  district :  it  contained  upwanls  of 
four  hundreil  sjiecies  of  flowers,  many  of  which 
were  of  foreign  growth. 

This  darling  piLssion  of  the  parent  became  trans¬ 
cendent  in  the  son.  The  latter,  in  want  of  play¬ 
mates,  made  the  garden  the  circle  of  his  juvenile 
diversions.  Whenever  the  father  planted  and  cul- 
tivaU'd  the  gay  parterre,  he  was  sure  of  finding 
Charley  skipping  by  his  aide,  to  share  the  pleasant 
toil,  and  to  water  the  beds.  The  {larent,  to  reward 
and  encourage  the  fondness  and  care  of  our  infant 
florist,  assigned  to  him,  when  he  reacheil  his  eighth 
year,  seinrate  spot  in  the  ganlen,  which,  in  honor 
of  his  son,  was  called  “  Charles’s  ganlen.”  This 
landed  property  .strengthened  the  love  and  inclina¬ 
tion  of  our  young  freeholder.  Resolved  to  make 


his  as  diversifiisl  and  copious  as  j*ossiblc,  he  mail** 
little  excursions  in  the  neighlioring  fields  and  woods 
to  collect  flowers  and  plants  to  enrich  it  with.  He 
carried  this  collection  so  far  as  to  gather  all  kinds 
of  weeds  and  wild  herbs — a  treasure  which  his 
father  found  afterward  a  jiainful  job  to  onulicate. 
The  active  youngster  brought  even  wild  bees  and 
wasps  into  the  garden,  who,  by  their  hostile  de¬ 
meanor  began  to  desolate  the  p.aternal  hives.  Some 
severe  reprimands  deterred  him  from  further  attempts 
of  this  sort,  which  his  innocent  simplicity  hail  in¬ 
duced  him  to  consider  as  an  art  free  from  misi'hief. 
Meanwhile  his  collections  and  excursions  increasi'd 
his  little  store  of  knowledgi*,  and  roust'd  in  him  that 
love  of  nature  which,  at  his  further  advance  into 
life,  derived  alditional  energy  as  he  gratlually  lie- 
ca:ne  more  acquainted  with  her  lieauties.  Thus 
minute  and  accidental  circumstance.s  frequently 
become  the  sources  of  great  results. 

ERUPTIONS  OF  MOUNT  ETNA. 

Tiik  eruptions  of  this  celebrated  mountain  have 
been  various,  and  extend  through  a  series  of  many 
centuries.  Of  these  several  interesting  accounts 
have  licen  transmitted.  But  of  all  its  eruptions,  that 
of  1  tif)!!  was  the  most  remarkable.  It  was  attended , 
we  are  informed,  with  an  earthquake,  which,  in  an 
instant,  overturned  the  town  of  Catania,  though  ten 
miles  distant  from  the  mounUrin,and  buried  no  less 
than  1S,0()0  jiersons  in  its  ruins.  The  Earl  of  Win- 
chelsea,  who  hapjiened  to  be  in  Sicily  at  the  time, 
informs  us  that,  after  the  mo.st  violent  internal  strug¬ 
gles  and  shaking  of  the  whole  island,  the  lava  at 
length  burst  forth  in  torrents,  ascending,  in  the  first 
in.stance,  fifteen  feet  above  the  top  of  the  ojn'iiing, 
the  flame  at  the  first  time  rising  .as  high  as  the  lofti¬ 
est  steeple  in  England — that  the  lava,  as  it  issued 
from  the  mountain,  w:us  jKiured  along  like  melted 
iron — that  it  ailvanced  into  the  .sea  six  hundred 
yards,  and  was  a  mile  in  breadth — that  in  its  course 
through  the  country  it  destroyed  in  forty  days  the 
h.abitations  of  27,000  jtorson.s — that  in  its  progress 
it  met  with  a  lake  four  miles  in  comp.ass,  and  not 
only  filled  it  up,  though  it  w.as  twenty-four  fathoms 
deep,  but  raisi'd  it  into  a  mountain — that  solid  burn¬ 
ing  rocks,  five  yards  in  diameter,  were  hurled  to 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  m;uiy  smaller  ones  up¬ 
ward  of  three  mile.s — ^th.at  the  sun  did  not  ap|)ear 
for  many  week.s — that  the  day  seemed  to  lie  turneil 
into  night — and  that  it  was  not  till  four  months 
from  the  time  it  began  to  dischaige  its  contents,  that 
j  these  dreadful  symptoms  abated. 

ft  should  1)6  remarked,  however,  that  though  the 
eruptions  are  .so  dreadfully  destructive  for  the  time, 
yet  they  are  frequently  succeeded  by  showers  of 
a.shes,  which  sjieedily  transform  the  beds  of  lava 
into  an  c.\j),anse  of  plenty,  and  the  country  resumes 
its  fonner  lieauty  and  fertility. 

A  woman  who  attended  public  worship  with  great 
regul.arity,  and  t(x>k  care  to  be  always  in  time,  w.as 
a.sked  how  it  was  she  .always  came  so  early.  She 
answered,  “  It  is  a  |»artof  my  religion  not  to  disturb 
the  religion  of  others.” 

Laws  penned  w’ith  the  utmost  care  and  exactness, 
and  in  our  own  language,  .are  often  [lerverted  to 
wrong  meanings ;  then  why  should  we  w  onder  that 
the  Bible  is  so? 

To  lie  universally  intelligible  is  not  the  highels 
merit  in  a  wTiter. 


THE  Bt»V  WHO  DU.D  ME  A  LIE. 

The  inolher  looked  jiale,  and  her  I'uee  was  sad. 

She  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  make  her  glad  ; 

She  silently  sat  with  tears  in  her  eye. 

For  her  dear  iilile  boy  huil  told  a  h«. 

He  was  a  pleasant  aflectionate  child, 

His  ways  were  winning  ;  his  tein|>er  was  mild. 
There  was  joy  and  love  in  his  soft  blue  eve  , 

But  (>,  this  sweet  boy  had  told  a  lie  ' 

He  stoial  by  the  window'  alone  w  ithin. 

And  tell  th.it  his  soul  was  slaiiied  with  sin, 

.And  his  mother  ronid  hear  him  s«>b  and  ery. 
IVeause  liv  had  told  her  that  wieked  lie. 

Then  he  came  and  leaned  by  hi.s  niotliei's  side. 

And  asked  tor  a  kiss,  w  Inch  she  denied  ; 

He  told  her  with  many  a  jienitent  sigh. 

That  he  never  would  tell  anothet  he. 

Then  she  took  his  small  hands  within  her  own. 

And  bade  him  before  her  kneel  gently  down. 

And  she  kissed  hischeek,’while  he  looked  on  high. 
And  prayed  to  he  |iardoned  for  telling  the  lie. 

Tiik  Dai'i'.htkr. — The  daughter  li.xs  much  in 
her  |K)wer.  She  has  youth,  vivacity,  gi'iierally  the 
gnice  of  form,  always  the  clinnn  ins»*|aT.ible  from 
youth,  often  the  irresistabic  uttmetion  of  la'aiity, 
and  she  may  have  the  still  more  enduring  endow'- 
ment  of  amiable  tcm|M‘r  ami  mental  accompli.sli- 
ment.  And  she  may  move  in  the  sacreil  sphere  of 
home  as  a  ministering  spirit  of  {leace,  ;u)d  love, 
mill  joy. 

But  it  limy  likewise  be  otherw'ise.  Because  the 
j«th  of  duty  to  her  is  comjiaritively  easy,  i.s  ilic- 
tuted  to  her  by  her  afibetions,  is  deinonstnited  to  her 
by  every  day's  e\|M“rience,  it  does  not  follow  tliat 
she  will  walk  in  it.  She  may  prove  false  to  her 
oblig.itions.  And  wh.at  a  desolation  does  she  make 
in  the  domestic  circle.  How  ton  she  w'ring  the 
hearts  of  those  she  is  bound  hy  every  obligation  to 
love  and  cherish!  Inste.oil  of  .acquiescing  with 
cheerfulness  in  whatever  her  lot  may  lie,  she  may 
annoy  her  jiarents  by  iicr|ietu.al  refl<Ttion.s  and 
com]ilaint.s.  Instead  of  taking  her  share  of  the 
cares  and  toils  w'hich  are'insejierable  fnmia  family, 
she  may  refuse  them  all,  .and  choose  to  sjiend  her 
time  in  idleness,  or  in  dress,  or  com|i.aiiy,  .and  con¬ 
sider  herself  born  for  a  higher  lot  tliiui  tlnat  of  ordi¬ 
nary  mortals.  By  the  indulg»*nce  of  a  lad  tenijier, 
in.steail  of  being  the  dflitrlit  and  pride  of  the  domestic 
circle,  she  may  keep  her  home  in  a  perjietnal  bniil. 
Alas !  for  that  house  that  i.s  under  the  tyranny  of  a 
termagant — There  is  no  daj^er  so  sharp  as  the 
tongue  of  an  insolent,  disobedient,  uiigreatful 
daughter.  If  any  eyes  could  weep  tears  of  blisid, 
it  w'ould  lie  the  eyes  of  i«rents,  who  have  brought 
up  a  daughter  to  be  their  terror,  tlieir  tonnent,  and 
their  .scourge. — [Burmap. 

MiNcr.  I’lEs  A.\i>  Dkkams. — An  old  laily  who 
was  apt  to  lie  troubled  in  her  dreams  and  rather 
suiierstitious  withal,  informed  the  parstNt  of  the 
{larish  that  on  a  night  previous  she  dreamed  she  saw 
her  grandfather  who  had  been  deail  for  ten  years. 
The  clergyman  asked  her  w'hat  she  had  been  eating. 
“Oh,  only  half  a  mince  pie  !”  “  Well,”  says  he, 
“  if  you  hail  devoured  the  other  half,  you  might 
probably  have  seen  your  gramlmother  ton  !” 

Altliongh  men  are  arciiscai  of  not  knowing  their 
weakness,  yet  )ierhaps  a  few  know  their  own 
strength. 
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MOTUKK’S  I.OVK. 


A  r<>ri  LAir  prom  tup  orrman  op  zimmekman. 

FRint  and  liMtlMs  in  iia  cradle 

Lies  the  babe,  nor  siee|is  a  wink, 

Will  not  bear  to  eat  a  monel, 

Will  not  o|>e  its  lips  to  drink. 

All !  the  iiiotiier  is  deimrted. 

And  the  |||ni  it  loved  are  Mill, 

f.i|M  that  HiinK  it  into  slumber, 

Miiiiib  the  breast  it  iweks  and  t  hill. 

Wslerday  the  gloomy  In-arers 

t'arried  forth  her  bier  from  home; 

Now  the  unthinking  wee|M‘r’s  tinker 
lieckons  one  who  may  nut  come. 

And  the  hour  of  dusk  is  coming, 

Y«t  no  more  the  baba  can  sleep ; 

Ly  the  door,  with  soundless  gliding, 

\Ai !  a  woman's  fonii  doth  sweep. 

Waving  white,  a  gauzy  mantle 
Falls,  the  silent  one  to  hide  ; 

Sure  she  once  hath  known  the  chamber. 

Now  she’s  by  the  cradle’s  side. 

There  she  rooks  the  child  to  slumber. 

Singing  low  no  mortal  tone  ; 

Thrice  she  kissed  and  tliriee  she  ero.s.sed  it, 

Hent  tj{  bless  it  and  was  gone. 

Seven  days  in  dusky  gloaming 
Came  that  si)ent  one  again. 

Stilled  the  child’s  distress  and  weeping. 

Lulled  with  song  its  waking  i>ain. 

When  the  eighth  gray  eve  was  falling, 

Slill  and  mute  the  child  was  found: 

Snow'y  white  and  crinnon  roses 
Had  its  cradle  decked  around. 

In  the  weird  night,  dumb  with  sorrow. 

Hear  they  oft' the  babe  to  rest. 

To  hor  new-made  grave,  and  lay  it 
Close  beside  its  mother’s  breast. 

Ank(  noTK  OF  (iAKKK'K. — Tilt*  ch.iractcr  of  (lar- 
rick  has  lieon  sevendy  a.sjH‘r.sed,  on  itccount  of  his 
re|iiiUHl  |>arsiinony :  an  anecdote  is,  however,  n*la- 
letl  of  him  by  Allwny  Wallis,  K>q.  who  wa.'«  hi.'^ 
ititniute  friend,  which  .siniws  that  thecluuxt*  .4ionld 
la*  received  with  a  dt*gre«*  of  limitation.  “  Mr.  (iar- 
rick,”  says  this  ^ntleinan,  “  was  no  more  a  hxil  in 
charity  than  in  other  matters ;  he  knew  where  and 
how  to  bestow  hi.s  liberality.  He  came  to  me  one 
momiiifi^  in  a  violent  htM'iy.  and,  without  even  his 
usmil  sdutation,  abruptly  e.vchiimed,  ‘  My  dear 
friend,  the  dtxtor  is  in  Wiuit ;  you  mu.st  instantly 
do  me  a  favor.  Come,  come,  put  on  your  hat,  and 
without  delay  ^o  to  Dr.  Johnson's  l(Ml^ing;s,  and 
presiMit  him  with  these  liank-notes:  but  Ik*  sure 
you  do  not  mention  from  whom  you  had  them.' 
The  mnouiit  was  by  no  me;ins  inconsHlerahle.  In 
compliance  with  hi.**  rcHjuest,  1  instantly  waitiNl  on 
the  diK'tor,  aiui  tiein^  announced,  was  u.shered  into 
his  apartment.  Havinfi:  prefixed  my  errand  with 
.xs  much  delicacy  a.s  )K>ssibIe,  1  prem'iitcd  the  notes, 
which  the  doctor  received  with  much  agitation ;  and 
after  a  few  moments,  wiping  away  his  tears,  he 
piesseil  my  hand  between  his  with  enei^-,  and 
.s.aid  to  me,  ‘  Mr.  Wallis,  I  know’  from  whence  this 
comes:  tell  Mr.  (larrick,  that  his  kinjiness  is  .al¬ 
most  too  much  for  me ;  tell  him  also,  th.at  I  fear 
I  shall  never  Ik*  able  to  n*pay  him  thi.s  sum,  much 
less  what  I  h.ave  rc*ceived  liefore  .at  his  hands.’ 
This  circum.stance  tsanspired  only  a  tew  months 
before  the  dtictor's  death.” 


Tmk  Sw’ai.iajw. — The  KW’allow  is  one  of  my 
favorite  birds,  and  a  rival  of  the  nightingale ;  for 
he  cheers  my  sense  of  seeing  as  much  as  the  other 
dues  my  sense  of  hearing.  He  is  the  giad  prophet 
of  the  year — the  harbinger  of  the  liest  season:  he 
lives  a  life  of  enjoyment  among  the  loveliest  forms 
of  natun; :  winter  is  unknown  to  him ;  and  he  leaves 
the  gn*en  nieiulows  of  h^gland  in  autumn,  for  the 
myrtle  and  orange*  groves  of  Italy,  and  for  the  plains 
of  Africa:  he  has  always  objects  of  pursuit, and  his 
siicces  is  secure.  Kven  the  lieings  selected  for  hi.s 
prey  are  {Kietical,  lieautiful,  and  transient.  The 
epheniene  are  saved  by  hi.s  means  from  a  slow  and 
iingt*ring  death  in  the  evening,  and  killed  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  when  they  have  known  nothing  of  life  hut 
pleasure.  He  is  the  constant  destroyer  of  insects — 
the  friend  of  man ;  and,  with  the  stork  and  the  ibis, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  bird.  His  instinct, 
which  gives  him  his  appointed  .season,  and  teaches 
him  alw’ays  when  and  where  to  move,  may  lie  re¬ 
garded  as  flowing  from  a  Divine  Source,  and  he 
lK-loiig8  to  the  Oracles  of  Nature,  \vhich  speak  the 
awful  iutd  intelligible  language  of  a  present  IVity. 

-[Sir  H.  Davy. 


L1TTI.K  Ki’ijknk. — The  day  before  Christmas  the 
little  Kugi'ue,  .son  of  a  rich  merchant,  was  playing 
in  the  street  before  his  father’s  hou.se  with  a  little 
country  Uiy  of  his  own  age,  when  a  domestic  came 
to  call  him  to  dinner.  “  I  wi.sh  you  a  good  apj>e- 
tite,”  said  the  little  rustic  ;  “  I  will  wait  for  you 
here.” 

“  Hut  you — do  tiot  you  go  to  dinner.'”  demanded 
Kugene. 

“  We  have  no  dinner  at  home,”  replied  the  other 
with  a  sigh. 

Kugene  entered  the  hou.se  and  immediately  cast 
himself  ujion  liis  father’s  neck.  “  Pajia,”  said  he, 

“  how  much  will  the  coat  cost  which  you  have 
j)romis(*d  nlc  for  Chri.stnuvs 

“  Siv  dollars,  I  supiiost* ;  w'hy  do  you  ask 

“  lk*c.au.se  I  would  have — now  don’t  lie  offended, 
jiaiKi— instejul  of  the  coat  I  would  pray  you  to  give 
me  the  .«ix  dollars.” 

The  father  consented ;  and  I  am  sure  I  have  no 
need  to  tell  gotxl  little  children  what  use  Eugene 
maile  of  the  money. 

Pi’M'TfALiTY.-Nothing  liegeLs  confidence  sooner 
than  punctuality.  In  business  or  religion  it  is  the 
true  |»ath  to  honor  and  resjicet,  while  it  procures  a 
felicity  to  the  mind  unknown  to  those  who  make 
promises  only  to  break  them,  or  suffer  themselves 
to  be  .so  entangled  in  their  concerns,  as  to  be  inca- 
{whle  of  being  their  own  masters.  Whoever  wishes 
to  lulv.ance  his  own  interests,  and  to  secure  the 
aiiprobation'of  others,  must  be  punctual.  “  Punc¬ 
tuality,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “  is  a  quality  which 
the  interest  of  mankind  requires  to  lie  difnsed 
through’all  the  ranks  of  life,  but  which  many  seem 
to  consider  an  ignoble  virtue,  below  the  ambition  of 
greatness,  or  attention  of  wit,  scarcely  requisite 
among  men  of  gaiety  and  spirit,  and  sold  at  its  high- , 
cst  rate  when  it  is  sacrificed  to  a  frolic  or  a  jest.” 

Pi'N. — A  gentleman  attempting  to  rai.se  another 
who  hjul  fallen,  overcome  with  wine,  said,  “  T  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  him  ;  I  cannot  get  him  to 
give  .my  account  of  himself !”  “  How  can  yon 
(oKserveil  a  l(K>ker-on)  exjiect  an  account  from  a 
man  who  has  lost  his  lialance  ?” 


Antonio  Gknovesi. — It  is  not  long  .since  there 
lived  at  Naples  an  excellent  man  of  the  name  of 
Antonio  Genovesi,  who  wrote  various  little  work.s 
for  those  of  your  age,  my  young  friends,  in  which 
his  little  countrymen  might  learn  to  think  justly, 
and  to  express  their  thoughts  in  a  manner  clear  and 
precise. 

One  day,  while  hearing  a  lesson  in  a  school  oi 
which  he  was  the  master,  his  father  entered  and 
t(K)k  a  st*.'it  upon  one  of  the  lienches.  Genovi*>ii, 
the  moment  ho  saw  his  aged  father,  rose  and  1111- 
covt*n*d  his  he.'ul,*  and  all  the  time  th.at  his  father 
remained,  he  continued  standing  with  his  heal  iin. 
covered. 

That  the  father  was  delighted,  and  that  the  pujtils 
were  profited  by  the  good  example  of  their  teacher 
I  need  not  tell  you,  my  good  little  friends,  for  I 
know  you  are  ready  to  exclaim,  excellent  man, 
indeed ! 

*  It  is  the  custom  of  professors  and  teachers  in  Italy, 
to  wear  a  sort  of  cap  on  their  heads  while  enpas^d 
in  teachimr. 

I'he  jiowtr  of  fortune  is  confess'd  only  by  the 
mii»epl)lc  ;  for  the  unhappy  impute  all  their  .succes>; 
to  prudence  or  merit. 

How  is  it  j)os.sihle  to  exjiect  that  mankind  will 
take  advice,  when  they  will  not  so  much  as  take 
warning. 
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